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Wilmington, Delaware, Republican 
Baltimore, Maryland, Sun 

Baltimore, Maryland, Herald 

Baltimore, Maryland, American 
Washington, D.C., Post 

Washington, D. C., Times 

Washington, mn C.. Star 

Richmond, Virginia, Dispatch 

Richmond, Virginia, Times 

Charleston, South Carolina, News and Courier 
Atlanta, Georgia, Constitution, Week! y 
Atlanta, Georgia, Journal 

Macon, Georgia, Telegraph 
Jacksonville, Florida, Times-Union-Citizen 
Birmingham, Alabama, News 

Mobile, Alabama, Register 
Montgomery, Alabama, Advertiser 


The man who would advertise to reach the people of the 
Southeastern States will be likely to get more for his money if 
he will spend it all, or nearly all, with these papers, than he will 
by dividing it up, giving these a portion and another portion to 
other papers. The advertiser can never reach everybody. He 
should content himself by addressing the most people he can of 
the best sort for the-money he has at command. There are 
other good papers in the South Atlantic States besides those 
here named, but those mentioned above are the best. 
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KICKAPOO METHODS, 





Mr. Chas. Bigelow, President of the 
Kickapoo Indian Medicine Co. ,of New 


Haven, Conn., is sending tothe press pe 


the following interesting story of his 
advertising methods and opinions : 

The Kickapoo Indian Medicine 
Company puts eight proprietary ar- 
ticles on the market, and to create a 
demand and sell the same it uses all of 
the best advertising methods. A be- 
liever in personal solicitation with the 
patron and the trade, it maintains ‘‘on 
the road,” in the summer, fully one 
hundred outdoor shows, ranging 
from small encampments of Indians 
and concert performers to large 
Hippodramatic Wild West Exhibitions 
of pretentious proportions. These 
organizations employ about 500 In- 
dians and 1,000 performers and manag- 
ers of troupes. A majority of these 
performances are free, but when a fee 
is charged it is a small one. 

In the winter the force may be 
somewhat reduced for exhibiting in 
halls, or if the business prospect is 
favorable the outfits tour the South. 
These exhibitions are accompanied by 
lecturers and managers, who not only 
solicit sales of the medicines and ex- 
plain their virtues between the acts of 
the show, but drum the druggists and 
see to it that the local trade is thor- 
oughly established. The performances 
are thoroughly advertised by posters, 
hangers, couriers and dodgers, and at 
the same time all the remedies are 
billed thoroughly in the town and the 
surrounding country, our own men 
usually doing what we call the country 
billing. _ Every house in town and 
country is sure to get an interesting 
pamphlet of ours. 

Besides the posters pasted, thou- 
sands of cards are tacked at every 
available point in and out of town. 
These cards merely mention the medi- 
cines and what they cure, with the 
price, and are printed on a quality of 
paper which will stand exposure in all 
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weathers, In the illustration of our 
posters and our publications we secure 
the very best work of the most famous 
artists, regardless of the initial ex- 
nse, Our newspaper advertising is 
done through Pettingill, as we find it 
both a money and a labor saving 
scheme to use their systematic ma- 
chinery of doing the work, Wedo 
not advertise spasmodically, but con- 
tinuously. Be the general business of 
the country good, bad or indifferent, 
we keep hammering away. If there 
is a period that we let up in inviting 
trade we do so during a Presidential 
campaign, or turn our attention to one 
of our best fields, the British Dominion, 
West Indies, etc., until the political 
agony is over. While our advertise- 
ments are running in the newspapers 
in the selected States, we are at the 
same time covering the identical terri- 
tory with our exhibitions and country 
billers, all of whom are assisting the 
press in booming the Kickapoo In- 
dian Remedies. To reach the ob- 
scurer parts of these States we have 
twenty two-horse advertising wagons, 
which visit all the out-of-the-way 
places, billing the highways and vil- 
lages with posters and cards, and put- 
ting one of our pamphlets into every 
household and store. 

The advertising agent who inserts 
the advertisements, and our own 
checkers, sees that we get what we pay 
for, and to keep track of all the com- 
panies and their billers and distributors 
we rely on their weekly reports and 
the visits of a corps of inspectois, 
who cover a certain territory and have 
jurisdiction over the same. Of course 
if a man wantsto maintain his position 
as a manager, salesman and advertiser, 
he must hustle, as negligence or lack 
of capacity will secure his rapid 
dismissal. The sale of the medi- 
cine in a locality is the very best evi- 
dence that our heralds are doing their 
duty. Sales is our great test, sales is 
what we demand, not excuses, and as 
for the loyalty and ability of our em- 
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ployees I can not speak too highly. 
Many of our managers and adver- 
tisers have been in our employ for the 
past fifteen years. 

After the exhibitions and the local 
and country billing have worked up a 
section, the newspaper advertisements 
continue, and to clinch the nail and 
derive further benefits from all that 
has been done, we send by mail from 
the head office our newest publication 
in theinterest of the Kickapoo Reme- 
dies Of such publications we issue 
enormous editions, runs of less than 
one million being rare. We cover the 
drug trade at frequent intervals, and 
our mail lists consume large quantities. 
While some of the newspapers, in 
their zeal in extolling their own advan- 
tages to advertisers, belittle the value 
of the Almanac, we find it greatly to 
“ our advantage to issue one. Thou- 
sands never buy an almanac, and the 
gratuitous publication satisfies their 
wantand proves a capital advertise- 
ment all the year round. Elaborate 
painted signs we have used to a con- 
siderable extent and, shall continue to 
do so when and where they do not 
prove obnoxious to the public. In 
most localities there is a strong senti- 
ment, as well as legislation, against 
the daubing of advertisements on 
natural scenery, and that law and senti- 
ment we are bound to respect. Some 
of our advertisers and managers are 
clever with the brush and paint signs 
for the local druggists quite as cleverly 
as many of the professionals. Schemes 
and advertisements to help along a good 
cause or boost some one who is adopting 
a catch-penny method of raising the 
wind, we never invest in as a matter of 
business. If we have anything for 
charity we present it as individuals, 
and can give the ‘marble heart” to the 
ingenious soliciting schemers without a 
qualm. If you have aavertised and 
made money you have soived the 
problem of how to do it better than 
the theorist, and although others who 
have succeeded may not indorse our 
methods, the measure of our success 
for the past fifteen years has satisfied 
us if it has not fully met with the 
indorsement of those who know it all. 


i 

WHAT HE WANTED. 

He was an old merchant who devotes much 

time to his advertising. ‘ John,” said his 

wife, ** what do you want put on your tomb- 
stohe?’’ 2b t 

* Oh,” he answered, “‘ it isn’t important 

what the text is so long as it gets good space 

and is well displayed.”—Washington Star. 





THE RIDICULOUS LOUD BILL. 


In the New York Zimes of Decem- 
ber 24th Mr. S. W. Greet, of Biook- 
lyn, makes sensible comment upon the 
Loud bill, as follows : 


In the matter of the Loud bill, if it is in- 
a or even desirable, that the Post- 
Office should be self-supporting, and if the 
present rates of postage are not sufficient to 
meet the expenses, the dictate of common 
sense is, raise the rates. The deficit arises 
from second-class matter, which is carried 
for onecent a pound. What difference does 
it make to the Post-Office whether the matter 
thus carried is “* purely advertising or com- 
mercial publications,” or something else? 
What are any of the periodicals, includin 
the New York 7Zimes, but exactly that 
How many of you, the most respectable and 
decorous of you, could live except for your 
advertisements? Where is the justification 
for admitting one class of you and refusing 
another class? And the percentage of the 
matter the Loud bill soulh thank out is very 
small compared with what it would leave in. 

If one cent a pound is not enough to pay 
the expense of transporting second-class mat- 
ter, and if the post-office must “‘ pay” (to 
he!p toward the pension steals), then find and 
set the price that will pay, and welcome any 
increase of business with open arms, as would 
any express company or other private cor- 
poration under the same circumstances, And 
if the deficit of $10,000,000 be taken as an 
educational outgo, to be compensated for in 
the increased intelligence and acquaintance 
with the human life it nourishes, are those 
publications the Loud bill leaves in more 
“* educational ”’ than those it crowds out? Is 
there any second-class matter carried in the 
mails that the public intelligence and morals 
could more profitably spare than the class 
often called “ yellow literature,” which the 
Loud bill retains? And what an enormous 
mass of the freight called second-class mat- 
ter that yellow literature furnishes! I 

uestion whether the contribution of that 
class of “ literature’’ in this city alone will 
not largely outweigh (literally outweigh) all 
that the Loud bill would reject. 

Can it be that the Loud bill is an effort in 
the interest of the second-class matter it 
leaves in, to draw away public attention from 
the present ridiculously low rates of postage 
for that class for awhile under the dust of a 
scheme to throw out matter just as much 
deserving of the public eye and ear as the 
rest, and so to popgene the day of a reason- 
able settlement of the matter? That reason- 
able settlement is to charge for the trans- 
portation of all second-class matter what it is 
worth. Then the more business the better 
for all concerned, for the department and for 
the people of the United States it is organized 
and maintained to serve. 





Objections to the Loud bill are. 


these: It doesn’t go far enough. It 
won’t answer the purpose. What Mr. 
Green proposes is the only sensible 
way out of the difficulty. Chatge 
enough! Don’t try to impose impos- 
sible conditions! Charge everybody 
alike! Be fair, business-like and 
manly. The Loud bill is not fair nor 
manly nor business-like nor honest. 
It is a fraud, 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


HOW PHYSICIANS WERE INFLUENCED— 
THE MASS OF TARRANT ADVERTIS- 
ING—THE OBJECT OF IT—A VALU- 
ABLE LIST OF COUNTRY PAPERS—HOW 
EACH TOWN 1S WORKED—OUTDOOR 
DISPLAY—A UNIQUE SCHEME— 
OTHER INTERESTING FACTS. 





Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is one of 
the best advertised preparations in the 
market to-day.: That is a bald fact, 
so well known that it needs no urging. 
It has had a vogue for many years, and 
the story of its present exploitation— 
for a full decade the advertising of it 
was largely withdrawn—follows : 

The manufacturers of it are the old 
drug firm of Tar- 
rant & Co.; estab- 
lished in 1834. 
Their. offices and 
warerooms are at 
reo Warren, cor- 
ner of Greenwich 
street, New York. 
The advertising 
manager of the 
concern is Mr. 
Wm. A. Hocke- 
meyer. That gen- 
tleman, the Titan 
of the profession, 
for his six feet and 
five inches bear 
shoulders corre- 
spondingly and 
symmetrically 
broad, accorded a 
courteous recep- 
tion to The Little 
Schoolmaster’s re- 

rter, and primed 

im with mach 
more information than the scope of 
this article will allow. 

He introduced the special facts with 
some advertising philosophy. .Said he: 

“It is no false modesty which im- 
pels me to start off by saying that the 
more I place, the less I seem to feel I 
know about advertising. The features 
covering the placing of ads change 
every season. The conditions are 
like those governing trade. The rates 
are never stationary, full of elasticity, 
and it requires genius, system, atten- 
tion and industry to keep-posted. No 
man can be fully so; that man is the 
best advertiser who is most nearly so. 

*“‘Our Aperient, which had been 
extensively advertised years ago, for 
a matter of about fifteen years was 





Wituiam A. Hockemeyer. 


see withdrawn from papers and 
ulletins. About four or five years ago 
we began the: present vigorous cam- 
paign of exploiting it. During the in- 
terval Tarrant & Co. advertised only 
in the manner and methods in keeping 
with the ethical code prescribed by 
physicians. They made it a practice 
once a year to have a'‘fepresentative visit 
every physician in each town of 5,000 
population and upward in the country. 
After the interview a letter of thanks 
was sent to the physician from the 
home office. This was followed by a 
course of circulars, two each the first 
two months and one a month thereafter. 
** The returns from this scheme were 
enormous. The doctors everywhere 
took up Tarrant & 
Co.’s preparations 
for their line, you 
now, is a gene 
one) with spirit 
and energy. The 
scheme is still in 
vogue, but our ad- 
vertising opera- 
tions now are on 
a@ much more ex- 
tended and general 
scale, and ‘so we 
have not centered 
our energies on 
} that. Weshall re- 
sume it whenever 
our attention is 
not directed other- 
wise. 
‘**Our general 
advertising to-day 
coversagreatnum- 
ber of publica- 
tions... It would be 
folly for metogive 
you thelist, forit wouldcumberyour col- 
umns, It embraces the greater number 
of agricultural, religious and juvenile 
periodicals, the magazines, the week- 
lies, and selected dailies in large cities, 
Of special publications, too, like the 
humorous, the druggists’ and I know 
not what, it embraces a goodly number, 
not to speak of country papers. It is 
our endeavor to reach all the people 
who can buy a $1.00 article. Right 
here let me say that Tarrant & Co. are 
among the few concerns which have 
consistently stood totheir price. They 
believe that it will pay best in the long 
run never to cut. ‘With this end. in 
view, they select quality as well as 
quantity in advertising. 
‘*We have nothing to do with pro- 
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grammes, or indeed with ephemeral 
publications of any sort. While I 
would not classify programmes as 
ephemeral, you and your readers will 
understand what I mean by this. As 
for street cars, the elevated roads, and 
some other few mediums, which we 
believe excellent, we have not taken 
them up.as yet. This is only because 
we haven't had time. We hope to in- 
clude them in our coming campaign. 

‘* In periodicals, our favorite space is 
2 inches, double column, and we are 
almost always prepared to pay for pre- 
ferred position, notably top of column. 
Ours is, as you see, a liberal policy, 
and our experience confirms us in the 
conviction that such pays. We are 
very fond of .reading notices, and in 
this matter most publications respond 
to our liberality by treating us in the 
same way; for often they accord us space 
for these without charge. We try to 
make our reading notices appear as 
though they were the individual ex- 


much. We hold it very closely, and 
it becomes more valuable every day. 

‘* But aside from space in publica- 
tions, we advertise in radically other 
ways, too, Our manner of attacking 
new territory is run upon a scheme 
which is the result of many years of 
experimenting. We believe we have 
it down to as fine a point as the science 
of advertising will permit. Our rep- 
resentative, on reaching a town, im- 
mediately locates the very best and 
most enterprising druggist. He sees 
that this man is stocked with our goods 
and makes a good display of them. He 
interests this druggist in the local ad- 
vertising he is about to do, and thus at 
once secures his co-operation. Then 
he starts his house to house distribu- 
tion. He gathers his lieutenants—a 
force of local bo:s whom he properly 
organizes, drilling them in their simple 
duties. Then he fits them out with 
caps and supplies them bountifully with 
our literature. A set of this these boys 
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Choose for Health. { 


When a laxative remedy is needed, you have 
your choice between the harsh, disagreeable, 
exhausting remedies and { 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, ; 
) 






a foaming, sparkling, agreeable draught that re- 
freshes and strengthens while it cures. 
{ Endorsed by Physicians for 50 years. Oc. and $1. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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pression of the editor, based on his place under the door-jamb of each 


experience of the Aperient, ratherthan house in town. While this distribu- 


of the stereotyped patent medicine ad. 

‘*Of all our paper advertising, we 
find that our country lists do us the 
most good. They pay enormously. 
For this class of publications we strive 
to give a good fireside talk in homely 
phraseology. Contrary to the usual 
course, we select our own list of coun- 
try papers, not adopting any of the 
numerous lists in market. We make 
the selection on the individual reports 
of our own correspondents in each town 
or section. This insures our getting 
papers that are read and valuable locally 
—the bona fide best in each district. 
We advertise now in no less than 650 
of these from Maine.to California, 
rather more in the East than in the 
West. We have reason to believe that 
our list would be invaluable to any ad 
vertiser, for it is the result of careful 
examination and sifting, and of exten- 
sive experience, for which we have paid 


tion is progressing, our representative 
arranges for the billposting display, 
and also strives to have a fac-simile 
package of our preparation, of heroic 
size, displayed in every drug store win- 
dow in town. Hangers, too, and iron 
signs are hung in their proper places. 
To crown all this work we advertise 
liberally in the local papers. Thus for 
a couple of weeks we strive to make it 
impossible for any indweller to get 
away from Tarrant’s Aperient. Before 
leaving town our man attempts, as a 
final thing, to see that every druggist 
has a liberal supply in stock, and a 
yearly contract for space is entered 
into with the best paper. When our 
representative returns to this town, 
after the lapse of a year, he gives a 
new impulse tothe demand created dur- 
ing his first campaign. So that our sales 
show a healthy and steady growth. 

‘* Incidentally we have a thorough 
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system, too, of circularizing special 
classes, such as schools and ministers. 

‘* But, after all, outdoor display is 
our hold. We are liberal buyers of all 
kinds of ‘blue sky’ space, and have 
bulletins and barn signs all over the 
country. A good share of our appro- 
priation is placed in the hands of the in- 
vincible ‘‘Hote,”” who expends it for us 
in judicious signsall over the land. To 
supplement this we have also our own 
force of painters for smaller towns and 
local work. By the way, since aero- 
planes have become known, we have 
put them into practical use. Our rep- 
resentatives fly them now in every 
town to which they come, 

‘‘Our scheme for obtaining dead 
walls and fences is rather ingenious. 
By a special arrangement with many 
publications, including the magazines, 
we give a year’s subscription for any 
one of these desired for a year’s rental 
for the space we are after. This booms 
the circulation of these, and makes us 
unconscious agents for them, at the 
same time yielding us much desirable 
space without any great outlay. Now 
here’s a list just received this morning. 
You see it contains about 50 contracts 
for space in and around Newburgh. On 
looking through it I find that fully 40 
of the people granting us this space 
elect to take Munsey’s in exchange. 
Good thing for Munsey. His _publi- 
cations and the Me¢ropolitan,aside from 
certain druggists’ trade journals (for we 
especially try to buy the walls around 
drug stores), are way in the lead. 

‘*Our efforts are by no means re- 
stricted to America. The Aperient sells 
all over the civilized world. Why, we 
made a recent shipment to China; al- 
though we never advertised there. 
But South America and Australia are 
good markets for us. We send peri- 
patetic representatives to both of these 
continents, where they pursue much 
the same plan of campaign which I 
detailed before. The returns from both 
are very satisfactory in the few periods 
when peace prevails in the countries of 
our neighbors of the South. This re- 
minds me that we sell largely in Cuba, 
too, in spite of the war. 

‘*But the biggest scheme we have 
ever undertaken is one which we have 
on now. It is an auxiliary to our bul- 
letins along the railways throughout 
the country. It is to be launched as 
soon as we have perfected all our ar- 
rangements with the Government and 
the steamship companies. This is to 


establish a system of advertising buoys 
along the water-courses of the ocean 
steamships as far as 500 miles from 
land and all along the coast-lines of 
the Atlantic and Pacific. These buoys 
are to be connected by electric appli- 
ances, which will inevitably tell when 
they are out of order or out of place. 
Furthermore, chey will give the veloc- 
ity of the wind and register the force 
of the current to the stations along the 
coast. The Government is to aid in 
gathering the electric reports. Each 
buoy will be mounted with our well- 
known trade-mark, the cross-bar and 
the circle of Tarrant & Co. We hope to 
secure an illuminating feature, too, by 
the generation of electricity, by the 
propulsion of the wind. Thus these 
buoys will serve as lights, and be a day 
and night ad of ourselves. To add to 
their value they will be bell buoys. 

**This scheme is one of my own, 
and we have faith that it will create 
rather a sensation. We shall be glad 
to present your readers with a repro- 
duction of one of these as soon as the 
patents pending are granted.” 

‘*Just a general question or two, 
Mr. Hockemeyer, and then you will be 
released. In regard to newspaper 
space, do you try to follow up the com- 
parative value of mediums?’ 

**Only ina general way. The me- 
diums which we believe give us the 
best results are often not quoted. 
However, we strive to keep a line on 
each location in a general way.”’ 

‘* Who are your agents ?” . 

‘* John Lane, of the Tribune Build- 
ing, looks out for all the details of the 
dailies, the J. Walter Thompson Co. 
looks after our magazine space, and the 
rest we attend to directly ourselves.” 

‘* What is the amount of your adver- 
tising appropriation ?”’ 

‘*We are so conservative we would 
not care to state that ; but you can say 
that during the past year—by no means 
a time to be lavish—we expended way 
up in six figures. We are going to do 
more still the coming year.” 

Mr. Hockemeyer, it may be re- 
marked, will on February 1, 18098, 
take the management of the United 
States branch of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., of London, England, ‘These 
people have never been represented on 
this side before, and now propose to 
make a vigorous campaign. Mr, 
Hockemever is to receive from them a 
salary of $10,000 a year. 

J. W. SCHWARTZ, 
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“COLD FACTS” AND ‘*HOT 
FACTS.” 


By J. Frank Mullen. 

“‘ Tell just the plain, cold facts, then 
quit.”” -We hear this every day. It 
generally comes from the ‘big guns” 
in advertising. It sounds real nice, 
but I think the adwriter who attempts 
to follow it as a rule will soon ‘‘ quit.” 

Plain, cold facts need a little trim- 
ming, generally. 

By trimming: I don’t mean the silly 
rot that so often occupies valuable ad- 
vertising space. 

Ican make myself better understood 
by illustration. 

‘* All wool’’ is an expression we see 
every day. We read it, it doesn’t im- 

fess us ; we never stop to think what 
it'means. It is acold fact. 

‘Why not say: ‘‘The maker said 
they were all wool. To prove it we 
had a chemist test them. Now we 
can say all wool.”’ 

Any one reading this will be forced 
to think about your goods being all 
wool. And they will believe you—if 
you haven’t got them out of the habit 
of believing you by advertising lies. 
Get believed first of all. 

**Eat H-O.” 

You see it in nearly every grocery 
window in town. It’s ‘plain’? and 


“cold.” 


“Last year the makers of H-O got 
up'.an advertising contest. They 
wanted ads for H-O. I submitted 
some. I will quote some of the ideas 
I used because they illustrate my 
meaning. 

‘I found out by trying it that H-O 
was not like most oatmeal mush—that 
H-O was cracked oats, and when 
cooked was in dainty grains like rice— 
while ground oat mush was sticky 
paste. I knew that many people did 
not eat mush at all because they dis- 
liked the sticky, mushy feeling. 

I said this in an ad. 

I said, too, that chewing your food 
was necessary to good digestion, and 
that you could not chew mushy mush, 
but could chew H-O. 

I also found out that part of an oat 
is not wholesome and that this bad 

was removed in H-O. 

I saidthisinanad. - 

‘ Then, I found out that the oats used 
for making H-O were especially grown 
on special soil in a particular locality. 

I think I said this in an ad. I in- 
tended to, but. maybe it was crowded 
out,’as I did not send many. 





Now, more than likely the average 
mush eater never stops to think where 
the oats are grown or how much of the 
grain is used or whether.the mush is 
like rice or paste. But when he reads 
that H-O is in grains so that you can 
chew it, and that chewing aids diges- 
tion, he is apt to say ‘‘that’s so.” 

And when he reads that special oats 
are used, and that the unwholesome 

ts are removed, he will think that 
if such infinite pains are taken, H-O 
must be first-rate and what he wants. 

This is my idea of what oatmeal ad- 
vertising should be—and the judges 
thought the same way. 

Now you know what I mean by 
‘*trimmings."’ 

They are facts, after all. But not 
**cold facts.”” They are ‘‘hot facts.’’ 

Tell facts, certainly. Tell nothing 
but facts. But don’t stick too close to 
the cold, clammy sort. 

If you want people to Jisten to you, 
you have got to interest them. If you 
want them to believe you, you have 
got to talk sense tothem. Remember 
that people are inclined to disbelieve 
rather than believe advertisements, and 
if you want to be believed, say some- 
thing that is easy to believe, and say it 
in a convincing way.—Ad-Book. 

— 


ADVERTISING CALIFORNIA. 

With a view of stimulating immigration 
into California, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has for some time past been industri- 
ously advertising the resources of this State. 
Miss Helen Kelleher has conducted a series 
of lectures and stereopticon exhibitions on 
“*Semi-Tropic California.’’ The tour has 
extended throughout Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, forty cities and towns 
having been visited and forty-four lectures 
delivered to an aggregate attendance of 
25,000. people. In concluding his report 
upon the tour, Mr. Judah says: 

* The entertainment in every instance was 
given under the auspices of some leading 
religious, educational, social or benevolent 
organization, and the greatest interest was 
always manifested. t the conclusion of 
each lecture a large b in one i 
over zoo—remained to interview the lecturer 
and make inquiries regarding California and 
its resort features. In view of our experience 
in this refined method of pe hae we 
have reason to expect, and we sincerely ope, 
that those who co-operated with us in main- 
taining the pese-envioges and most satis- 
factory exhibition of the kind ever presented 
from the people of the Pacific Coast will 
derive some substantial benefit therefrom. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


—__~>—__—_——_ 
AN EXPENSIVE OPERATION, 
Forcing the gun to handle an article 
against his will is a long, tedious and expen- 
sive operation. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company is the only firm I know of that 
has succeeded in doing this. It was accom- 
plished by setter Lage come ex- 
penditure.— Sacramento ; 
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The American Newspaper Directory is a book for Advertisers. 

The most important information conveyed by the American Newspaper Directory is 

that concerning the circulation of newspapers. 

To convey information about circulation in such a way that its correctness cannot be 

apne it is necessary to decide in advance the basis upon which the facts are to 
stated. 

That the comparative value of one paper taken with another may be readily arrived 

at, ae facts concerning the circulation of each should be given for a corresponding 

period. 

For the American Newspaper Directory for 1898, it is decided that the period for 

which the circulation of a paper may be given to the best interest of an advertiser 

will be the entire year preceding, viz., the year 1897. 

What.an advertiser is most interested in knowing after all is what the circulation of 

the paper will be in 1898 or 1899, because his contract will run wholly in these years, 

and not in 1897. 

The advertiser who obtains information from the Directory concerning the circulation 

ot a paper in 1897, will believe a canvasser’s statement of what it will be in 1898 or 

1899 if the claim seems reasonable in connection with the facts as shown for 1897. 

A publisher's statement as to what his circulation is going to be is interesting to an 

advertiser, but as it can only be based upon a publisher’s belief, it cannot be told by 

the editor of the Directory on the authority of the Directory, but may appear if the 

Directory immediately following catalogue description of the paper, as a statement 

for which the publisher of the paper assumes the responsibility. 

A statement of what the circulation of the paper is going to be is an advertisement, 

and should appear in the Directory and be paid for as such, and be so desi 

The privilege of inserting such an advertisement as an integral] of the letterpress 

makes the Directory as useful for each newspaper man as would be a directory pub- 

lished by himself exclusively for his own benefit alone. 

On the plan here outlined there is and can be no conflict of authority between the 

statements of the publishers of the Directory and the publisher of the paper. 

Papers not issuing regularly so many as a thousand copies are not specially to be 

considered, as they are below the unit of value. 

If there is a fact or quality that tends to give a ew a value, a fact or quality that 

is considered worth mentioning to an advertiser when talking or writing to him, it 

will pay to set it forth ina paragraph in the American eepeaee Directory for 

1898. The cost is but a small fraction of a cent for each copy of the Directory, and 

the privilege of having such a statement inserted in the letterpress on the publisher’s 

own authority makes the book as helpful to him as it could be if he issued it. 


Statements of circulation covering the year 1897 


should be sent to the editor of the American News- 
paper Directory not later than January 16th to be 
CERTAIN to have attention in the March issue. 


Address all communications to d 
. Publishers of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


[ 


Tue American NewsparPgrr Directory is published four times a: year. The 





Subscription Price is $5.00 for each issue. 
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ON NAMES IN ADVERTISING, 
By Leroy Fairman, 

Nearly every business man, at some 

time during his career, finds it neces- 

to give a name to something con- 
nected witb his business, in order that 
the public may readily distinguish his 
store, his methods, or his wares, from 
those of his competitors’. 

The name of a store, or of an article 
of merchandise, is a very important 
thing, and its selection should be the 
subject of much careful thought and 
fine discrimination. An awkward, in- 
congruous name, or one difficult to 
distingush and not likely to be re- 
membered, is almost certain to retard 
the growth of a business. 

The names of American husiness 
buildings and large stores are, gener- 
ally speaking, chosen with good judg- 
ment and good taste. The latter, in 
most cases, bear the names of their 
proprietors, which is wise. ‘lhe for- 
mer usually bear names characterized 
by a blending of simplicity and dig- 
nity. How important it is they should 
be so named is shown by the experi- 
ence of one of the other sort, a neat 
neighbor of the Little Schoolmaster. 
{ refer to the American Tract Society 
Building. If that big edifice had been 
given a short and graceful name, the 
Society would be much better off. 
Many a pempreite tenant has, to my 
knowledge, been frightened away by 
the length of that awkward name. It 
is too long to speak, tvo long to write, 
and too long for a letter-head, en- 
velope or business card, and it can 
not be abbreviated without making it 
look and sound more clumsy. 

In naming a store, one of the most 
important things is to make the name 
fit the store. Peop'e judge a store by 
what they find it to be in reality, not 
by what you call it. ‘To call a little 
7xQ store ‘‘ The Grand Bazar,” ‘‘ The 
Palace,’’ ‘‘The Great Emporium,” 
or any similar high-sounding name, is 


to make it ridiculous. It makes it j, 


look smaller than it really is, and gives 
the whole business an atmosphere of 
insincerity. Such pretentious names 
carry no weight, even if the size of the 
store seems to warrant theiruse. The 
most striking store name in all New 
York is simply “ The Big Store.” 

Another thing to be avoided is the 
use of odd. or frivolous names. Any- 
thing that sounds unbusiness-like is 
never good business. 

The names of articles of merchandise 
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should be simple but striking. A sim- 
ple name that is not striking is better, 
though, than a striking name that is 
obscure, complicated, clumsy or mean- 
ingless. If the name suggests some- 
thing of the character, style or use of 
the article, so much the better, but do 
not strain after effects of that kind. 
To call a cough remedy Kura-Koffa is 
to insult public intelligence and give 
all sensible people a very tired feeling. 
A liver remedy named ‘‘ Deliverine’’ 
is a source of constant delight to the 
smart aleck who devised it, but a man 
with liver trouble would fight shy of it. 

Avoid, too, names difficult to deci- 
pher and to pronounce. A name 
should be so simple that the most 
ignorant can handle it with ease. No 
one likes to go intoa store and ask 
for anything unless he is positively 
sure as to the pronunciation of its 
name, nor does any one like to give his 
memory a vioient wrench in order to 
commit to it a complicated and ap- 
parently meaningless jumble of letters. 

Don’t go to the other extreme 
though. If you have a corset to name, 
don’t call it the X Y Z, or any other 
combination of letters. The letters 
mean nothing, and people are too busy 
to remember that your corset is the 
X VY Z, and that those letters stand 
for certain corset styles and qualities. 
If there were no other corsets with 
alphabetical puzzles for names, you 
would be all right, as the oddity of 
the name would not only attract atten- 
tion, but would soon become associated 
in the public mind with the good quali- 
ties of the corset. But the alphabet 
business has been overdone, and it’s a 
great pity that it was ever begun. 

The ideal name is at once short, 
simple, sensible and suggestive. It 
often takes a lot of time and hard 
thinking to evolve it, but it’s worth 
while. ‘*A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.”” 


al scacotbe “nce 
pane blacking ads should not lack pol- 
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“LAND AND WATER,” 
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The 
NEW YORK. TIMES 


has the choicest list 
of readers in 
New York City 


and 


the list is 
Not a small one. 
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She New Bork Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print.” 
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HELPING THE RETAILER TO 
ADVERTISE. 


In PRINTERS’ INK of December 29th, 
under the title of ‘‘A Development 
in Clothing Advertis ng,” attention 
was called to the fact that manufact- 
urers of clothing now supply electros 
of advertisements to retail dealers, 
who are thus enabled to advertise ef- 
fectively. In such cases the advertise- 
ments supplied are on the syndicate 
plan, each dealer receiving the same 
advertisement or advertisements, A 
further development along this Jine is 
to construct entirely different an- 
nouncements for each retailer applying. 
In this connection the following an- 
nouncement of the Nazareth Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
the Nazareth Waist, New York City, 
in a recent issue of the Dry Goods 
Economist, will prove of interest : 

Do you want your muslin underwear spe- 
cial sale advertisement written free of charge 
by our expert? < 

Last year we inaugurated a plan by which 
we furnished a well-worded, attractive head- 
ing for the advertisement of the muslin un- 
derwear sale held in dry goods stores during 
January. These advertisements were fur- 
nished gratis to hundreds of Nazareth Waist 
retailers who wrote for them, and each one 
was written by our expert, whose work is 
familiar to you in our advertisements. He is 
a graduate of several of the best dry goods 
houses in America, and is fully equipped to 
give you a good, striking, sales-creating ad- 
vertisement. The great success and interest 
aroused by this idea last year have led us to 
make it an annual feature in our business. 
While it is costly for us, it follows out our 
original lines of work, inasmuch as we be- 
lieve a good, clever advertisement to be of 
much greater value to you than some little 
memorandum k or Fae wore | novelty 

ich as many houses distribute broadcast 
among their friends. If you are a retailer of 

azareth Waists, and desire a heading writ- 
ten for your muslin wear sale, we will furnish 
it free of all cost. 

Kindly fill out and mail us this blank: 





| To NAZARETH MF6. CO., 52 Leonard 
ww. WV. Y. . Dept. P. 
Please to furnishus free of charge with 
a heading for our Muslin Underwear 
Speci 1 Sale Advertisement. We wili 
require same about..... tndooten das eevee 
and we usual y occupy a space in the 
newspaper of about......coiumn. 


Poe PREC OOOOSOO OOOO O See) 





We buy Nazareth Waists from..........2++-+++ 


Women's 
and handle Children's’***0t st0r88 teres 


line is carried strike out not 
Uf one only Cas one 











Our friends will please to remember that 
as an immense amount of labor is entailed 
by this offer, we would like application sent 
in as early as possib!e. Every advertisement 
will be o and pre; with as great 





care as though it were intended for our own 
use. Neither our goods nor those of any 
other maker will be mentioned under any 
circumstances in the heading we will send 
‘ou. NAZARETH Mpc. Co. 
. W. Schneebeli, General Selling Agent, 52 
Leonard street, New York. 
tor 


A QUERULOUS VOICE. 


The Voice, of New York, is evident- 
ly dissatisfied with the way newspapers 
of the present day are conducted, for 
in a recent issue it holds forth con- 
cerning them as follows: 


The political power of the press is just now 
the subject of considerable discussion among 
those who are supposed to wield that power. 
It will be Sooalted that the present Mayor of 
Chicago was elected despite the vigorous op- 
position of every daily Bn wed in the cit 
except one, endthe next Mayor of New Yor 
City had but one prominent daily on his side, 
and that espoused his cause in a very ginger- 
ly manner. What then has become of the 
supposed power of the press? That is the 
question that editors are asking themselves. 

The answer, as it seems to us, is to be found 
in the fact that the newspaper, especially the 
daily, has become a great commercial enter- 
prise pure and simple, operated with almost 
exclusive reference to commercial success. 
The old-time journalistic traditions survive 
in a way, but they are entirely dominated by 
the c cial principl the newspaper 
holds itself in the same attitude as the law- 

er who is ready to espouse either side ofa 

airly decent case, according to the retainer 
placed in his hands. It is only a question of 
what will pay. The personal convictions of 
an editor count for nothing. The editor is 
very rarely his own master nowadays, being 
a mere tool in the hands of a stock .corpora- 
tion, and personal responsibility for the ut- 
terances of the paper are difficult to place. 
The control of the paper is vested first in the 
stockholders and second in the chief adver- 
tising patrons. Their interests, not the in- 
terests of the public nor the rights of the 
readers, are the ones considered. About the 
only latitude now allowed to personal feelings 
and opinions isin the way of malice and spite 
and blackmail. The paper takes up its side 
in a political fight as a paid advocate would, 
and fights with as little a one for fairness, 
truth, and notions of honor as a lawyer 
would in a corporation case. The exceptions 
are becoming fewer each year. 

We can name on the fingers of one hand 
the newspapers that we would with any con- 
fidence class among the exceptions. They 
would be probably the Springfield Repud/z- 
can, the Chicago Times-He ald, the Balti- 
more Suan, the Indianapolis News, and the 
Boston Herald, and we name even these with 
some fear and trembling for fear that closer 
readers of some of them may pick us up and 
show us that we have given honor where it 
is not due. Probably the Philadelphia Ledger 
and the New York /ridune, under the man- 
agement of the last two or three years, should 
come next on the list ; and perhaps there are 
others with which we are not so familiar 
that ought to be included. 

On the whole, however, the press of the 
country is no more worthy of being followed 
and trusted than any other corporations that 
have no souls to save or lose. The political 
** boss”’ of the ordinary sort is bad enough; 











. but the average newspaper “boss”? is worse 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 


«CALL. 


OPRIETOR,  t/AMAGER, 


Best Staff of Correspondents ! 
Best News Service ! 
Best Local Equipment ! 


The Great Family Paper. 
Into the Homes it goes. 


Published every morning in the year. 
W 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 


50,000 
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For sample copies, rates and further informa- 
tion, address 


DAVID ALLEN, 


Eastern Representative, 
188 World Bldg. New York. 
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THE EDITOR’S OPINION. 


The writer of this paragraph was 
once connected with a newspaper as 
an advertisement canvasser and in that 
capacity was one day requested by an 
advertising customer to obtain for him 
an editorial indorsement for a certain 

tacking that the customer manu- 
factured and sold. After a conference 
with the editor of the paper, who had 
been presented with a supply of the 
blacking, the writer saw the blacking 
man again and said: ‘*We don’t 
know very much about your blacking, 
it seems to be good and we believe in 
you. If you will write out facts as 
you know them, we will put what you 
write in the paper.’”’ This was un- 
satisfactory to the blacking man, who 
said: ‘* What I want is your opinion, 
not mine.” This opened a curious 
question. What is the opinion of a 


_paper? Certainly it is the opinion ex- 


pressed in its columns. The adver- 
tiser, therefore, or any man, for that 
matter, who wants to use the favorable 
opinion of a paper for advertising pur- 
poses, and is offered an opportunity to 
prepare the paragraph, is a fool if he 
doesn’t doit. Ifhe is not a fool, for 
Heaven’s sake what is he? The ex- 
pression of this view was brought out 
by reading the following interesting 
story in a recent issue of the New 
Vork Sun: 

A young woman who has met with marked 
success as a public reader tells the following 
story of the way she accomplished it: ‘ As 
soon as I niade up my mind to take the 
thing seriously,’’ she said, ‘* I came to New 
York, and as soon as I reached New York I 
found out that I could never hope to get on 
unless I was well advertised. One day I 
was reading at a woman’s club. It was 
miserable weather; not more than half a 
dozen women were present as audience, and 
I was reading as P Should be warranted in 
doing under such circumstances, when it 
suddenly occurred to me that there were no 
soreness present and that there ought to be. 
The club was well known ; surely its goings- 
on were worthchronicling. An idea struck 
me. The editors were always asking for 
news; here was a news story right at my 
hand, with myself as heroine. ever was 
there so opportunea chance to grind my own 
ax in two ways. No danger of unjust 
criticism with myself as critic. I could 
hardly wait till the meeting was over, so 
anxious was I to get down town with my 
first news story. There were by this time 
several editorial rooms to which I had the 
entree, andI went to all of them. In each 
case I spoke of the story as ‘news,’ an 
important meeting of the Woman’s 
Club, which I had by great good fortune 
attended, but which had nm graced by no 
reporters—most likely because of its great 
exclusiveness. Not until the story was 
officially ordered did I think it best to let 
any of the editors know the name of the 








chief entertainer of the important meeting, 
but so cunningly had I baited the hook in 
the first place that they just one and all 
said: ‘Oh, well, write the story anyway ; 
the story’s what we want.’ Write the story 
I therefore did, and the next day I had the 
pleasure of seeingit appear in five dail 

papers. Not the same story, of course. It 
was really astonishing how many aifferent 
sorts of nice things I had contrived to say 
about myself, f had even succeeded in 
adopting:a different style for each story, so 
that you would never have dreamed that 
they were all by the same person, much less 
by the same person that a4 were all about. 

y first press notices! Oh, how proud I 
was of them! I at once got out a new set of 
circulars, in which the press notices played 
a conspicuous part. y good luck dated 
from that moment. I became known. The 
patronesses and impressarios were right— 
there’s nothing like advertising, even if 
you’re obliged to do it all by yourself. Why, 
some of those first notices still adorn my 
circulars to-day. Nothing that the most 
enthusiastic critic has said about me in later 
years has ever been more flattering than 
those initial tributes that I wrote myself.” 

ADVERTISING BY LAWYERS, 

Why shouldn’t the lawyer advertise? We 
call the practice of law a profession, and it 
certainly is one of the noblest professions 
open toman. But lawyers do not practice 
law for their health ; they practice law for 
the purpose of making money, and they con- 
duct their practice on business principles, at 
least those who are successful do, and of the 
one hundred thousand lawyers in this coun- 
try, probably at least fifty per cent of them, 
possibly less, advertise at least to the extent 
of putting their names and addresses in a 
one-inch card in their local papers, and be- 
tween eighteen and twenty thousand of them 
at least have their names, if not card adver- 
tisements, in what are known as legal direct- 
ories, for the purpose of reaching lawyers 
and business men who are apt to need the 
services of lawyers in other towns than their 
own. And this twenty thousand is not com- 

sed simply of the lower class of the pro- 
ession by any means, The best of these di- 
rectories will not accept an advertising con- 
tract from a man unless he stands in the first 
rank of the profession in his locality. 

The law is becoming largely commercial- 
ized, and while it is conducted on a more 
high-minded and high-toned plane than ordi- 
nary trade, still the lawyer who succeeds 
best nowadays is the one who, in addition to 
his knowledge of the law, is also a good com- 
mon sense business man, and as such he 
knows that he misses opportunities and misses 
business if he fails to accept the many ave- 
nues now open to him of making his name 
familiar in the law and business offices 
throughout the country where they are apt 
to have business to send to lawyers in other 
cities, as every law and business firm of any 
size or standing is apt to have in the way 
business is now conducted in this country. 
Some of the greatest law firms in America 
divide half a million or more a year in fees, 
and their offices are great business institu- 
tions, resembling more or less closely the ar- 
rangement and furniture of a bank. I[f a 
lawyer wants business, as every lawyer does, 
there is no valid reason why he should not 
tell it, at least through the columns of the 
accepted mediums for advertising now in use 
by the legal profession, to those who are apt 
to have use for his services. — 7he Law 
Student's Heiper, Detroit, Mich. 
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To reach the people of a city an advertiser likes to use the 
paper of the best character, that goes into the best homes and is 
read by the best people. 

Many advertisers, however, believe that, all things consid- 
ered, the best paper is the one that sells the most copies. 


When the paper taken by the best people is also the one 
with the largest sale, that is always the one paper that an adver- 
tiser must use, 


Such a paper is the 


Milwaukee 
Evening 
Wisconsin 


The proved circulation of the EVENING WISCONSIN is 
larger than that of any other daily paper published in the State of 
Wisconsin, 


PRINTERS’ INK not very long ago named nine papers, and 
said of them: ‘‘ They are evening papers of high character and have 
a worth to advertisers beyond the mere figures of their daily circu- 
lation. They have no waste circulation. Every copy goes into 
a home, and goes there because it is wanted. The small list con- 
stitutes a very choice group. If there is any other evening paper 
anywhere that has a better right to be named than one of these, 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to be furnished with its name.” 


And the EVENING WISCONSIN was accorded a place 
as one of the nine, 
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ADS THAT SPOIL OTHERS. 
By Jno. C. Graham, 

Some perfectly reputable and legiti- 
mate advertisers have been much sur- 
prised to find their ‘‘copy’’ returned by 
certain publications without comment, 
beyond the information that the ad was 
‘* respectfully declined.’”’ They could 
not understand why the matter should 
be refused by some publications and 
accepted by others of equal standing 
and respectability.. They could not see 
why an ad that would interest the read- 
ers of one paper might offend the read - 
ers of another paper of the same class, 
and antagonize most of the other adver- 
tisers already in the paper. 

It is a mistake to suppose that pub- 
lishers, as a rule, are after the ready 
cash for any kind of passable advertis- 


ing. It is a well-known fact, for in- g@ 


stance, that the Ladies’ Home Journal 
_. will not accept patent medicine ads of 
any kind at any price, no matter how 
firmly established, popular and effica- 
cious the medicines may be. There 
are other publications whose advertis- 
ing clientele is so select that to get a 
new ad inserted in them is almost as 
difficult as passing a civil service ex- 
.amination. There are inquiries and 
investigations made, conditions im- 
posed, and the advertiser is practically 
given to understand that the inserfion 
of his copy is conceded to him as a 
privilege, no matter what he may be 
paying for the space. 

Entrance to some publications is 
beset with as many obstacles as is the 
election to peony A in a first-class 
club. The slightest fault in the ad 
will result in the advertiser being 
‘*blackballed,” as it were. The pub- 
lisher has a number of advertisers who 
are practically an exclusive set, and he 
is jealous of unknown and untried peo- 
ple entering the charmed circle for 
fear that they will not be good enough 
for the others to associate with. 

The business manager of a very pop- 
ular high-class weekly lately told the 
writer that he exercised the strictest 
kind of censorship over the advertise- 
ments submitted for his paper, and he 
admitted that this was done purely as 
a matter of business policy and to pro- 
tect his old and reputable advertising 
patrons. ‘‘There are,’’ he said, ‘‘many 
seethingly - honest. ads -that are not 
strictly honest. They pass muster all 
right, however, with a good many pub- 
lications, and there really may not be 
anything to say against them. Never- 
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theless they are not up to our stand- 
ard, and if I were to accept them I 
should very likely lose several of our 
best and oldest customers, I find it 
pays us best to refuse ads that are at 
all questionable in their character or 
wording. .The other day one of those 
‘‘missing letter’’ ads was brought in 
by one of our solicitors. It amounted 
to nearly $500 per insertion, and after 
careful investigation I decided in my 
own mind that the scheme was perfect- 
ly legitimate and straight. Yet I dare 
not allow it in my paper, for the ap- 
pearance of such an ad in our col- 
umns would have quickly decreased 
our advertising patronage. ‘I he wise 
business manager has to consider his 
permanent patrons instead. of being 
swayed by the prospect of temporary 
ins. You may be surprised to hear 
it, but it is true nevertheless, that I 
‘turn down’ far more ads than I ac- 
cept. And the hardest part of it is 
that I can not explain, in many cases, 
why the ad is turned down without 
giving offense to the advertiser.” 

This gentleman’s theory is that a 
single objectionable ad is sometimes 
enough to kill a paper, and that if it 
savor of a ‘‘fake” in any way it nat- 
urally tends to throw discredit on all 
the other ads in the paper. A well- 
known rogue in the company of honest 
and reputable men, while it might ben- 
efit the rogue, would be certain to 
militate against the men of good char- 
acter. And in like manner an ad that 
is at all doubtful in its character, when 
placed in the company of reputable 
advertisers in a good publication, does 
not hurt the objectionable ad, but it 
does injure the other advertisers, and 
consequently the paper also. 


+o 
GOOD ADVICE. 

The space given to display in advertising is 
never wasted if it’s used judiciously. Hand- 
some borders, good cuts, and up-to-date type 
are worth more than the space they occupy. 
White space, when it surrounds solid type, is 
always a good investment. But all display 
and no meat is a losing game. Many adver- 
tisers seem to think that.a thing of beauty 
must be a profitable ad. That isn’t true. 
People like to see pretty pictures and all that 
sort of a thing, but if you want to sell them 
anything you must tell them what it is, what 
it costs, and why they ought to buy it. 
nee have a page to say, say a page. If you 

ave only a column to say, don’t sprawl it 
over a page. If you have a double column to 
say, don’t try to squeeze it into a column. 
Don’t waste space by saying too little in it, 
and don’t worse than waste it by overcrowd- 
ing it.—Brains. 








TueErg should be no false statements in the 
ad of a banking institution. 
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..A GREAT NATIONAL NEWSPAPER... 


Pror. Harry THurston Peck of Columbia Col- 
lege, in the Cosmopolitan for December, in an able 
article on “A Great National Newspaper,” says: 


‘‘And it is not merely in the editorial pages 
that injustice and misrepresentation abound ; 
even the political news reports are tinctured 
with a partisanship that destroys their value as 
news, and that does more than any other 
thing to discredit the claim of our journalists 
to be taken seriously.” 


This charge can not be made against the 





Its news columns are absolutely fair and impartial. 





Pagr.,Pack, speaking of the ideal newspaper, says: 


‘* It will be a journal whose pages shall be 
neither dull on the one hand nor vulgar on the 
other. It will be courteous to its opponents, 
setting forth their arguments strongly and 
fairly, and answering them rationally, crisply 
and convincingly. If it makes mistakes, it 
will correct them gladly, and thus win the 
confidence of even the men who reject its 
views. It will have a light touch for lighter 
themes, but with the fire of earnest conviction 
glowing through it all; with an American 
sense of humor and an equally American sense 
of decency and propriety and fair play ; and 
it wil! in the end possess an influence that will 
surpass the influence of presidents and cabi- 
nets, in that it will appeal to right reason and 
truth and elemental justice.” 


> BROOKE EAGLE 
..AIMS TO BE SUCH A PAPER... 
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Gomes advertisers have made mistakes during the past year 
in the selection of advertising media ; "gs have ignored 
the COUNTRY WEEKLY, for one thing. Lack of knowl- 
edge about them has been one cause. ep propose to supply 
this information by sending to Advertisers generally our New 
Catalogue of 1,500 newspapers in the Great Middle West. 

If you do not get one by the time this issue of 
Printers’ Ink reaches you, send to us for it, 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, or 
87 to 93 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISED. 


I. THE COAL BUSINESS. 





In spite of the great volume of ad- 
vertising that is being carried by our 
daily newspapers, and the vast variety 
of it, it must be admitted that there 
are many lines of business which are 
either not advertised at all or adver- 
tised inadequately. This is all the 
more remarkable because these particu- 
lar lines are supposed to supply the 
community with necessities, and there- 
fore there is a great deal of competi- 
tion among them, 

Take, for example, the coal busi- 
ness. Here and there you may find a 
coal merchant who advertises, or thinks 
he advertises. His adis seldomif ever 
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lethargy which seems to surround the 
coal business and do some bold, origi- 
nal and persistent newspaper advertis- 
ing—drawing the attention of house- 
holders to the quality and prices of his 
goods—would soon find himself the 
recipient of most of the orders in his 
locality. It is not too much to say 
that every dollar spent in Sean 
newspaper advertising would come 
back to him doubled. 


COAL TO BURN! 


That’s what most coal is for, but good 
coal burns s/ow/y and throws out the most 
heat. 

You don’t want coal merely to burn. 
You want it to Zas¢ and to furnish plenty 
of warmth, 

Burnii coal often means burning 
money~if ve t get the good, the 








NOW.— . 
IS THE 
TINE 


to have your COAL put in for the 
cothing season, before prices advance, 
If you want the best grades of coal, 
thoroughly screened, free-burning and 
2,000 Ibs. to the ton; call or send 
your orders to ‘ 


.GoLtumBus Goat Go. 


161-169 WEST 90re STREET, 
NEAR A@ETEROAS AvERvE. 


~NEW YorK. 









‘TELEPHONE CALL, 
140 _columeus._ 


We are also prepared to deliver all the 
standard sizes of Coal for steam purposes at the 
lowest market rates. 

Trusting that you will deem # advisable to 
give us a tral, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 
COLUMBUS COAL CO., 


151-169 WEST 90m STREET. 





seen in the newspapers, though occa- 
sionally he has a card in the cars, or 
puts out some grotesque dodger or cir- 
cular. Legitimate, systeimatic, me- 
thodical advertising he does not seem 
to understand or care about. 

Almost everybody must use coal. 
All occupants of houses and flats must 
buy it. The demand, especially in 
winter, is universal, and yet the main 
channel of trade competition—viz., 
newspaper advertising—is wofully neg- 
lected by coal dealers, One good en- 
terprising merchant in a town, who 
would break through the commercial 
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BLACK & CO. 





Ap No. 1, 


The: question of winter fuel is 
now uppermost in the minds of all 
housekeepers, and this is the time to 
make a strong bid for their trade. 
What would be the best way to catch 
their attention? By edvectiaaay in the 
newspapers ; there is no other way to 
make sure of reaching all those you 
want to reach at the least possible 
cost. Everybody reads newspapers ; 
everybody does of read circulars, no 
matter how well prepared or attractive 
they may be. Again, every thousand 
circulars mailed with a one-cent stamp 
costs $10, and how many peovle even 


THE COST 
OF COAL 


should be considered only in conjunction 
with quality. 

There are cheaper kinds of coal than 
ours. 

There is none better but many worse at 
the same price as ours. 

$4.50 per ton delivered. 


BLACK & CO. 


Ap No. 2. 


open such obvious advertisements? 
They are mostly dropped in the waste- 
basket without even a passing glance. 
On the other hand, there is no news- 
paper in the world that would, or 
could, charge, even for a full-column 
ad, $10 per thousand of its circulation. 

Ad No. 1 gives a few suggestions for 
coal advertisements designed to fill a 
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space of three inches, single column, 
and intended to attract the eye and 
convince the reader, 

Believing that prices should always 
predominate in a retail ad, I would 
suggest the display in ad No. 2. 

Another and still more striking dis- 

lay would be the style shown in ad 


oO. 3 









BEST@BURNS 
LONGEST 


450:TON 


AT 


BLACK 8005 


Ap No. 3. 

A coal dealer should best know 
what to say in his advertisements, but 
he can learn much in the matter of 
display, captions, etc. But if he 
wants to make more money than he 
has been doing, it is about time that 
he realized the necessity of advertising 
regularly in the newspapers. 

Joun C, GRAHAM. 
THE ADWRITER. 

How can the adwriter do better service in 
handling such a diversity of subjects than 
the proprietors of the goods? use he 
studies them ali from the advertising point. 
True, he must have a knowledge as searching 
as possible of each article written up, but 
this is onthe side. The real merit is in his 
ability to study the different audiences who 
will be liable to desire these several articles, 
and so subtly and surely represent their mer- 
its in the individual style suited to each that 
the different audiences will be won and sales 
result.— Profitable Advertising. 

PRR AAIETEO AA By 3% 5% » 


IT WON'T. 

Advertise all the time. “Don’t think the '97 
advertising will.do for’98 also. It won't. 
There are too many ing 
business to give any one advertiser a cinch 
on the le’s memories. * Out of sight, 













out of mind,” is a saying entirely applicable 
right here.—Shoe and Leather 


tte. 


THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 


The late. Mr. Aisop, who used to 

write small, pertinent tracts with large, 

ive morals, for the edification 

alike of the ancient Greeks and the 

modern school boys, is responsible for 
this anecdote, 

A crow who-had been haranguing a 
ward caucus all the evening, had con- 
tracted a large, importunate thirst. 

As he was looking about to find 
some means of relieving himself of this 
same thirst, he discovered a Pitcher 
which contained water. 

But the Pitcher was very large, and 
the quantity of water it contained was 
small, and reposed at the very bottom. 

For anatomical reasons the Crow 
could not dip his bill.into the water, 
and drink from the pitcher as it was. 

Nor was there any use in trying to 
pour out the water, for the Crow 
could not lift the Pitcher. 

Besides, he had no cup. 

But he was a wise crow, and also 
persistent, and he immediately resolved 
himself into a committee of the whole 
on ways and means and hatched out 
a solution of the problem, 

He picked a pebble from many lying 
around and dropped it into the Pitcher. 

He kept on dropping pebble af er 
pebble into the Pitcher, until the 
water approached near enough to the 
top for him to drink, and he slaked his 
thirst with ease, i 

Morat: It is continuous advertising 
that pays. 

If the Crow had stopped after one 
insertion, merely because he could not 
see any results, he would be thirsty yet. 
—Bates’ Criticisms. 

saiadaniniciaiaebtiiae 
WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

One signal point that has favored women’s 
advancement to places of trust and impor- 
tance in the business world is the fact that 
they are not likely to be competitors with 
theiremployers. It is always in the range 
of possibilities that a man max displace the 
patron from whom he acquired his knowledge 
of the business, but an employer never feels 
that way in regard to a woman clerk, how- 
ever indispensable she may make herself. 
She has created her own niche, and, while it 
is a valuable one, it is in a sphere distinctively 
her own, in which she will always remain. 
Another reason for the popularity of women 
clerks is that they are reliable. Sosy are 
never out on a spree. They. are always 
decent and avers expected to be decent. As 
to the problem of sex association in the every- 
day business of life, that is a question that 
will reconcile itself, whatever de complica- 
tions. The general verdict of the public is 
that. a woman is privileged to do whatever she 
i¢competent to do, and is likely to do well, 
whether it be the sewing on of a button or 
the governing of a city.—S. S. Packard. 
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More Paid 
Advertising 


Than any Evening Paper in New York 


You Know why, 
of course; 

it brings results. 
No driftwood. 











Every reader is a purchaser. 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to eS full value of advertisi by ragatiy bm cape pow 3. the bases, and how to 


bscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give chety views 
K. 


ious system of 
F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F’, Jones, care PRINTERS’ LW 








Mr. W. T. Devor, attorney at law, 
Ashland, Ohio, writes for advice in 
regard to advertising. His letter is 
addressed care of PRINTERS INK, and 
I presume he wishes me to answer 
through this medium. His line of 
business is out of the range usually 
covered by this department, but in this 
instance I will answer his question. 
He wants to know whether he should 
advertise his collecting agency either 
nationally or locally. I do not know 
of any satisfactory way in which he can 
advertise it nationally, unless he is pre- 
pared to go to a great deal of expense 
in working up a system. I should think 
that the best thing for him to do would 
be to get all the collecting business lo- 
cally, and he might eventually reach out 
nationally by circularizing the names 
he may get of outside business in- 
stitutions who have dealings with local 
merchants. 

** 

I have recently come in contact with 
a good many general stores, of the me- 
dium to larger size, who run their ad- 
vertising in what I believe to be the 
wrong way. Without mentioning any 
names, I will consider in particular 
the case of a certain department store 
in Boston. The first thing that this 
department store does when it con- 
cludes to advertise is to decide how 
much space it wants to use. The 
proprietor of the store will say : ‘‘ Now 
we will use four half columns.’’ Then 
he goes about to get the matter to fill 
four haif columns, When the adver- 
tisement is finished we have not the 
perfect piece of work that an adver- 
tisement ought to be, or the perfect 
pulling power that an advertisement 
ought to have. The store selects the 
items more with an aim of filling the 
space than it does with the aim of hav- 
ing good items. 

This store has the name of being a 





big advertiser, but its advertisements 
are not remarkable for the business 
which they produce or the looks of 
the advertisement. 

Having decided that four half 
columns is the space that the store 
wants to use, the advertiser then se- 
lects a certain number of departments 
that he wants to use, and says: ‘‘ I will 
give half a column to dress goods, two 
and a half colufhns to cloaks, and 
another half column to fancy goods ”’ 
He then sends word to his buyers to 
send him up enough matter to fill the 
space that may be allotted to each. In 
a little while the matter comes up, 
but although the buyers have been 
told the amount of space that is to be 
used, none of them figure out the 
matter alike. The advertiser dumps 
all his matter together into the news- 
paper just as the buyers have sent it 
up, and when the advertisement is 
set, here is what we have: Four half 
columns just as ordered, The dress 
goods part is set in pica on one side ; 
the fancy goods matter comes next in 
agate, and the cloak matter is on the 
other side set in long primer. The 
cloak announcement has some little 
display. The others have none. The 
advertisement is first a botch in type ; 
then a botch in wording, and, lastly, a 
botch as a business producer. 

Now an advertisement to be a good 
advertisement should be as near perfect 
as possible, in three particulars. The 
goods advertised should be right, the 
wording of the advertisement should 
be right, and the setting of the adver- 
tisement should be right. To my 
mind, I regard the right merchandise 
of first importance, the right wording 
of second importance, and the right 
setting, while important, is the least 
important of the three. The way that 
1 believe that this advertising matter 
ought to be prepared is to begin first 
with a careful selection of the items. 
I would select the space first, and then 

et matter to fill it with, but would se- 
ect the matter carefully which I pre- 
sumed would be most likely to bring 
good business, and then use the proper 
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amount of space to set this matter be- 
fore the people in the right light. I 
believe that a great deal of money is 
wasted by retail stores by taking too 
much or too little space. - Ialso believe 
a great deal more money is wasted by 
filling valuable space with descriptions 
of worthless items. The thing that so 
many stores are so careless about is the 
items, while they deserve the most at- 
tention. I mean the merchandise that 
the advertisement speaks about. If 
the merchandise is not right the most 
careful advertisement writer and the 
best advertising medium in the world 
are going to be very much handicapped, 
if not absolutely knocked out. The 
person in charge of the advertising of 
a retail store ought never to use a line 
of space for any item that is not a good, 
worthy representative. 

Having now selected the matter that 
should go in the advertisement, it 
ought to be written up in the very best 
style possible. Write the matter up 
carefully, so that your mention is easily 
understood, and see that you do not 
omit any points of importance, so as 
to impress the public-with confidence 
in your business and in your merchan- 
dise. Having written up the matter, 
then select a good readable type that 
corresponds in importance with the 
importance of the items which you are 
mentioning ; never too large, never too 
small. Having a limited display for 
the first lines, a readable body type 
for the remainder and a quiet display 
for the price is all that an advertise- 
ment needs. Let this matter take 
whatever space it will. If the matter 
takes more space than you wish to use 
on any particular day, save some of 
the matter until the next day. I may 
say I want to use four half columns. 
All well and good; but don’t let the 
space regulate the matter in the sense 
of overshadowing the importance of 
the matter, the writing or the display. 
If you can not get three departments 
to-day in the space that you feel justi- 
fied in using, only use two depart- 
ments, and save the other department 
for to-morrow. x» » 

* 


Correspondence is one of the impor- 
tant parts of modern business. The 
correspondence department of any 
business can do that business a great 
deal of harm or a great deal of good, 


according to the way it is conducted. 


First, an answer to a letter received 
ought to be prompt—prompt not only 
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for the sake of getting the work done, 
but from the fact that you must catch 
your customer while he is in the mood 
of doing business, A week or ten 
days later he may have changed his 
mind in reference to placing the order 
with you. 

Second, an answer to a letter ought 
to be explicit. The question asked 
ought to be answered in the fullest de- 
tail. No point should be left undecid- 
ed. When a prospective customer 
writes to you asking four questions, 
don’t answer three and leave the other 
one unanswered. Answer all four ques- 
tions fully, carefully and accurately. 
If you can even think of another ques- 
tion that your correspondent did not 
ask that you think would be an advan- 
tage to you to answer, explain about 
this point without waiting for a ques- 
tion. Very often it is not only neces- 
sary to answer a letter, but to keep 
track of the correspondence to deter- 
mine what is the result. If your first 
answer does not bring the business, 
trace up the subject and find out where 
the hitch is. 

Iam personally acquainted with a 
certain manufacturer who is very care- 
ful in keeping track of his correspond- 
ence. Every letter that goes out of 
the office is recorded in a book in ad- 
dition to the regular carbon copy which 
is preserved, Every letter that comes 
into the office is recorded in this same 
book and checked up against the previ- 
ous correspondence which may have 
been sent out. If a letter goes out on 
any subject and no reply is received 
within ten days,a second letter is sent, 
politely worded and endeavoring to 
find out if the first letter reached its 
destination and covered the points 
which the correspondent wishes to 
know. If no reply is received to this 
second letter within twenty days the 
manufacturer writes again to express a 
hope that he has not been overlooked 
in placing the order. This letter is 
accompanied by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, in which the party 
written to can answer if so disposed. 
It is usually the case that some kind 
of a reply is received by this time. 
The reply gives the manufacturer a 
chance to correct any misunderstand- 
ing or oversight which may have oc- 
curred through his not fully under- 
standing the needs of his possible cus- 
tomer, and always leaves him in a 
position to correspond at some future 
day with his prospective customer, 
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The manufacturer tells me that through 
this careful system of following up 
correspondence it has been found that 
probably twenty-five per cent of the 
orders received would probably never 
have been secured had only one letter 
been written. ** 


I believe that the more a man can 
do to please his customers, and the 
more careful he can be to impress them 
with the fact that he wants to be en- 
tirely honest with them, the more cus- 
tomers that man is likely to have. 

It is sometimes the extraordinary 
care that a man takes to please his cus- 
tomers which makes the customer a 
life-long friend of the merchants. 

I know of a case that occurred some 
time since in a clothing store, where I 
believe twelve men were so im 
with the honesty and the uprightness 
of that store that those men will be- 
lieve anything that that merchant says 
as long as he lives. 

I believe that these twelve men are 
going to be living advertisements for 
that store for years to come. 

It occurred in this way. 

A certain store made a statement on 
a certain day, that any of thebest suits 
in the house would be sold at the re- 
duced price of $15. The advertise- 
ment said that any suit in the house 
could be purchased for that price. 
Through some misunderstanding which 
no one can tell how it occurred, one of 
the salesmen in the store did not know 
of the reduction and went ahead sell- 
ing the clothing at the regular prices. 

en the sales of the day were footed 
up it was found that this salesman had 
sold a number of suits, among which 
were six at $18, four at $20, two at 
$25, whereas the advertisement on the 
day before distinctly said that the best 
suit in the house could be purchased 
for $15. No one fully understood 
how it came that the suits were sold at 
the prices mentioned without the sales- 
man having a complaint from some- 
body. , Nevertheless, the circumstance 
occurred. 

The clothing store in question felt 
that-they had unintentionally done the 
customers an injustice by selling the 
goods at a higher price than adver- 
tised, and having the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons to whom the 
suits were sold, they sent each one a 
note and refunded the difference which 
had been over-paid. The note ex- 
plained how the error occurred, and 
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that the refund was made in order to 
do justice to those who had innocently 
paid more than they should. 

It happened that two of the men 
discovered when they got home the 
price at which the goods were adver- 
tised the day before, and were prepar- 
ing to return tothe store and complain. 
The note and check made matters 
entirely satisfactory before any com- 
plaint could bemade. I believe that 
the twelve men who received this re- 
mittance from the store will be willing 
in the future to buy goods blindfolded 
from this merchant. They have been 
absolutely satisfied that he would not 
wrong them in any wayifhe could. I 
believe this is the best-paying ad- 
vettising that the store will ever get. 
I believe that in all cases it pays the 
merchant to watch his customers’ in- 
terests just as carefully and just as hon- 
éstly as he watches his own interests. 

** 
- 

A merchant asks me what is the best 
— to use «Ane advertisement for 
selling goods below cost. My answer 
of course must be, the truthfal reason 
is the only reason and the only excuse 
that can be given. In advertising 
don't try to manufacture an excuse for 
doing anything. If you are going to 
do it, either tell the truthful reason or 
don’t give any reason at all. If 


_ 
-are going to sell goods for less than 


cost and must have an excuse, then give 
the truthful excuse, If it is because 
you have too many goods, say so. If 
you can not give a truthful excuse then 
don’t give any, simply go ahead selling 
the goods at whatever price you have 
determined upon and let the customer 
have them and imagine her own ex- 
cuse, if she wants to. Many times it 
is not policy to give any excuse 
for selling at a low price. m’t let 
people imagine that you have to give 
an excuse for a low price. I should 
prefer that they would believe that it 
is my regular business to sell as low as 
possible, without my having to offer 
an excuse why I sold this or that arti- 
cle at a lower price than somebody 
else sold it. Ninety-five times out of 
one hundred, if I sold goods less than 
cost, I would not admit it. I would 
let the goods and the price speak for 
themselves without having to dwell on 
the old worn out expression which is 
now seldom believed, even though a 
man may honestly be selling for less 
than cost. 
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The Largest Daily Circulation 
in the South. 


The Advertisers’ Guarantee Company swears that the 
WASHINGTON TIMES ftecasg” 38,000 








under a bond of $50,000. Free copies, exchanges and 
samples are mot counted! #& SF 2 SF SF 





“WAITING FOR THE EXTRA.” 


The American Newspaper Directory, Lord & Thomas’ Directory, 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory, and those directories issued by leading 
agencies, give the circulation of the WASHINGTON TIMES. The 
advertiser therefore knows exactly what he is paying for. There is no 
doubt, no guesswork about it. Advertising in such a paper pays with- 
out question. It is the only one-cent paper in the District of Columbia. 

Write FoR RATES To 


GEORGE F. KINNEAR, 


Wasuimeron, D. C, GER Forgicn ADVERTISING 
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‘By Charles Austin Bates. 
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As an example of advertising that 
is in direct and vivid contrast with the 
mail order variety, I offer for your 
consideration some of the matter with 
which the irrepressible Mr. Munsey 
has been advertising his department b 
store in New London, 

The opening advertisements of the 
store were distinctly . I judge * 
that they were written i Mr. Munsey 
himself, who is one of the breeziest 
and most effective adwriters I know of. 


The aon ing you as to see here is not 
o usual kin The goods. 


to be o are 
always to er worthy A. 3 No matter how 
', little pe Beton, ee are never to get mean 


bay Cree are to be pleased with what you 
Tf you are Goncomne and get your 
money back—within a@ reasonable time. 
‘ve no wish for a cent of your money 
- it in exc far goods that you really 
“We welcome you to 
how buy or not. 


I whether you care 
bat to here vou see 
= oon di 
promise as 


low. with such 

any = warm the heart 
as omemaker. 

e want you to see how _we can make 

every dollar you spend = do more for you 

than it os ———_ else. 
be a growing store. It is 
reach am be wherever Pete can age be haa 


and bring them in an along to 
you — every possible Seales my. 

Not bu wi — in quality, e, ng common- 
ieee, Oa bi hh every crust of unnecessary 


costliness — hes 
Itis the 7 of the Mohican Stores to give 
as = ‘ou bring here a purchasing 
an*a dollar has anywhere 


Sree. 
Those of you whohave seen our goods and 
= ices Leta —_—— this is so—if you know 
market va 
wwe: ‘mean tnat vo you shall always find it 50 
here—more and more soas the day: 
‘We are to be an ype tg object lesson 


Lots of this talk about buying before the 
tariff went into effect to secure ices 


porters discow 

stocked heavily—fairly glutted thecustom 
house—and are offering us to-day all the 
we can handle at old-line prices. Any- 
ow, what do you care when the —_ wero 

bought or how much was Gee or them, 80 
long as you get them at right Prices 
talk, and we are doing a heap bf talking that 


“When all has been said, this great big fact 
ollar d value for you 





when it passes over our counters. 


There is no trick in selling goods lower than 
the other fellow sells them when the sale is 
je at a loss. y can sell goods at 
aloss. It takes neither brains a organiza- 
tion of capital to sell goods at a loss. But 
to sell 3 lower than the Gaver fellow— 
lower than anybody else anywhere can sell 
them and still make a profit—a mere shading 
of a profit—is quite another matter. 





One of the local papers said a day or two 
ago that if the ye a of New London would 
only give Mr. Mun: a show, or words to 
this effect, he would’ yet doa ® good deal for for 
the town. The spiri tot this was all right and 

the courtesy was all ri, 


out it. 
owe he re to pl out ‘dees not de 
any degree upon good tl, or frien ate 
or relationship or establis custom or 
political pull or any other “pail or any pos- 
sible favoritism, inese 4 ~ ngs, at best, are 
only ephemeral. They have no staying 
there is They are never in at the 
here is no grasp like the grasp of Lower 


4 are the cords of steel that bind a 
community to astore. All the favoritism in 
the world ans all the relationship in the 
peta and all the force of es' cus- 
tom in the Gent and all the pulls of one 
kind and another in the world can’t livea 
minute beside lower  griene, The man’s dol- 
lar—the workingman’s —-. a pretty 
sacred thing. lt means a wholeso! palata- 
ble food for his table; it =enms® ome of 
his own, with a chee ‘fir eside and a happy 
wife and healthy, bright-faced, well dressed 
children ; it means position in the commun- 
ity, education for his children and satisfied 
ambition for himself. 


I think it was about two years ago 
when Mr. Munsey went over to New 
London and built a beautiful eight- 
story, fire-proof building in which he 

roposed to run the mechanical part of 
is publishing business. 

After the Suilding was all finished 
it trans ired that for various reasons 
it was inexpedient for Mr. Munsey 
to run his mechanical de, artment in 
New London. 

This left half a million dollars’ 
worth of bricks and mortar in a state 
of innocuous desuetude, but it didn’t 
remain so long. The ground floor 
was offered for store rooms. The next 
two or three floors were cut into offices. 
Above that there came into being the 
** Mohican Hotel.” 

The store rooms on the ground 
floor didn’t rent. That is probably 
the reason they are now occupied by ! 
a department store operated under the 
name of ‘‘The Mohican Stores,” 
owned by ‘‘ The Mohican Company.” 
And thus Mr. Munsey preserves the 
letter without the name, 

7) 


* 

It is possible to advertise news- 
papers in an intelligent and truthful 
manner without making statements 
that must, on their face, show gross 
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carelessness or a wilful intent to de- 
ceive, 

The ad of the Philadelphia Record, 
on the first page of PRINTERS’ INK for 
December 22, may well serve as a 
model newspaper advertisement. It 
gives all the information that an adver- 
tiser can need, except the rate on the 
daily. 

In the ad of the New York Sun, on 
page 7 of the same issue, the statement 
is made: 

‘* The circulation of the Sus in 
New York is double that of the Heradd, 
and far above the combined circula- 
tions of the Herald, the Times and 
the 7ribune.” 

This is a statement that I find easy 
to believe, but exact figures would be 
much more convincing. I should like 
to know just what is the circulation of 
the Sum, morning and evening, sepa- 
rately, in New York, I believe it 
would pay the Suz to tell me, and to 
tell everybody. It might not pay the 
Herald to do the same thing. It cer- 
tainly would not pay the 7ridune. 

# % 

W. H. Days, manager of the Red 
Cross Star, of Springfield, Ohio, sends 
me the following reading notice and 
asks my opinion : 

KINNANE BROTHERS’ CARPET 

SALE 


There are two remarkable facts about the 
carpet trade enjoyed by Kinnane Brothers, 
in the Bushnell Block. The first is the enor- 
mous quantity that they dispose of each sea- 
son, and the second is contained in the reason 
for this great output of carpets and rugs, 
which is ause of three other facts—the 
superior quality, great variety, large stock, 
and, best of all, the extremely low prices at 
which they are sold. In anything from the 
cheapest ingrains to the very finest mou- 
quettes, one can save from 15 to 30 per cent 
on every purchase than by buying elsewhere. 
The Kinnane Brothers buy direct from the 
factories, and even import the foreign goods 
sold by them, thus saving one and sometimes 
two profits to the consumer. 

As a reader published for the edifi- 
cation of Kinnane Brothers I should 
think it would be quite as successful 
as any other. As a reader intended to 
excite interest, or to oy: Kinnane 
Brothers sell goods, it is a failure. 

The art of writing reading notices is 
one that is much neglected. Fewmen 
know how to write a good reading 
notice, and even fewer advertisers can 
be induced to publish the right sort of 
a reading notice after it is written. 

The trouble with practically all 
reading notices is that the advertiser 
wants his name to appear in about 
every other line, thereby stamping the 


notice as either a paid or a compli- 
mentary ad. 

A reading notice, to accomplish its 
purpose, should be published as an 
item of news. It should be an item 
of news, not only in the way it is set 
and the location it occupies in the pa- 

r, but it should contain real news. 

f, for instance, Kinnane Brothers, 
instead of publishing this bald and 
uninteresting advertisement, had start- 
ed with some information about the 
way carpets are made, and cited, as an 
example, some particular line of car- 
pete that they handle, the reader would 

ave accomplished its advertising pur- 
pene much better, and aJ] the more so 

ecause most of the readers of the pa- 
per would not recognize it as an ad. 

Why not tell something about the 
invention of Brussels carpet ?—how 
the process of manufacturing Brussels 
differs from that of manufacturing 
Wilton, 

How is a Smyrnarug woven? And 
in what manner does the method of its 
weaving differ from that of the weav- 
ing of Turkish rugs? 

Why is it that Turkish and other 
Oriental rugs are so much better than 
those that are made in this country? 

Why is it that the art of Turkey, 
Persia and other Eastern countries is 
represented almost entirely in rugs and 
other woven fabrics ? 

Any one of these questions would 
furnish data for an interesting reading 
notice, which might very naturally 
call attention to the business of Kin- 
nane Brothers. 

There is one thing in the way of 
writing this sort of readers, and that is 
that so many merchants do not know 
anything very distinct about the goods 
that they sell. They are not icu- 
larly interested in the method of manu- 
facture, and yet it would pay them 
enormously to know just how each kind 
of goods is made, and therefore be able 
to tell a customer exactly why one 
thing is better than another. 

If the merchant knew these things 
and talked. about them in his advertis- 
ing, and impressed them on his clerks, 
he would have a much more efficient 
set of salespeople and a much bigger 
trade. 

I remember asking the buyer of the 
wall-paper department in a large store, 
how wall-paper was made, how they 
got the patterns on the paper. 

He disposed of me in short order 
and told me exactly how it was done, 














He said it was done by machinery. 
Up to that moment I had been moling 
along with the idea that somebody 
painted each particular sprig and blos- 
som on each piece of wall-paper. 

I have asked several wall-paper 
salesmen just how wall-paper was 
made, and have never yet been able to 
get one of them to tell me anything 
satisfactory. 

I have had the same experience in 
my efforts to find out how oilcloth was 
made, and my curiosity about the con- 
struction of linoleum is still unsatisfied. 

Manley M. Gillam has told me how 
he wrote his first advertisements. 

At the time he was managing editor 
of Colonel Singerly’s Philadelphia 
Record. 

Colonel Singerly owned a stock 
farm. On the stock farm was a herd 
of Holstein cattle. From the milk of 
these Holsteins butter was made which 
was offered for sale in the markets of 
Philadelphia. 

It was a fancy grade of butter at a 
comparatively fancy price, and it 
didn’t sell to any satisfactory extent. 

Colonel Singerly asked Mr. Gillam 
to write ads to sell that butter. 

What happened ? 

Gillam went to work and followed 
Holstein cattle back to the ark ; found 
out all about the pedigree of the Sing- 
erly heard and wrote an ad about Hol- 
stein cattle. Set it in plain pica old 
style, and added a little note at the 
bottom to say that the butter produced 
from a particularly fine herd of Hol- 
steins was for sale ata certain place in 
the market. 

Next day he told some more about 
Holsteins. And the next day still 
more. He told people why the Hol- 
stein butter was better butter than or- 
dinary Brindle butter. 

That’s the reason it sold. He told 
people interesting things about Hol- 
stein cattle. 

That’s the kind of advertising that 


pays. | ‘ 

It paid Colonel Singerly. 

It paid Mr. Gillam. 

It wasn’t very long after the publica- 
tion of those ads until John Wana- 
maker went toCol. Singerly, and said : 

‘*T want: the man who wrote those 
Holstein ads ; I want him to write ads 
for my store.” 

The rest you all know. 

* 


Evening Post is doing 
vertising in the monthly 


The Chi 
some good 
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magazines, and cnce in a while, by 
way of variety, it does some bad ad- 
vertising. 

This ad is one of the bad ones : 
Mr. ADVERTISER: 

You can reach the intelligent class in 


Chicago without THe Cxicaco Eveninc 
Post as a child can reach the stars. 


154 Washington Street, Chicago. 
1512 Americau Tract Building, New York. 

If it isn’t a bad ad, it’s pretty tough 
on Chicago. 

The Post asserts that it reaches the 
**salt of Chicago.’’ In other words, 
that it reaches all of the intelligent 
class. 

This ad says that you can not reach 
the intelligent class in Chicago with- 
out using the Chicago Evening Post. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
says that the smallest edition of the 
Chicago Lvening Post issued within 
the year was not less than 23,000. 

The same reliable reference book 
says that Chicago has a population of 
1,099,850, and that the ‘ corporate 
limits are more extensive than those of 
any other municipality in the United 
States.” 

Is it possible that all of the intelli- 
gence in this great population, and this 
great territory, isconfined in the brains 
of the 23,000 readers of the Zvening 
Post? 

Is it possible that the tens of thou- 
sands of successful business houses in 
Chicago are operated by idiots? 

Have the magnificent buildings, the 
finest and most numerous in any city 
of the world, been built by people 
without intelligence ? 

Are the thousands on thousands of 
lawyers and architects and bankers,and 
other business men, who occupy these 
office buildings, men of no intelligence 
whatever? 

This statement of the Chicago Zven- 
ing Postis tommy-rot. The writer of 
the advertisement certainly can not be 
a reader of the Post, or else he thinks 
that general advertisers are fools. 

If I were a general advertiser I 
would be willing, on a pinch, to cut 
out the 23,000 intelligent people who 
read the Post and content myself with 
reaching a portion of the million people 
that were left. Idoubt if very many 
of the readers of the 77idume, or the 
Inter-Ocean, or the Daily News have 
so little intelligence, or so little 
money, that a paper reaching them 
would be of no value to the general 
advertiser. _ 
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: San Francisco 
Evening 
| Bulletin 
| © 


The 
Evening 
Paper 


of..... 


California. 








From THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY for Dec., 1897. 

The San Francisco Bulictin is credited with 
the largest circulation accorded to any evening 
paper in San Francisco or in the State of Cali- 
fornia, 
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ADVERTISING A_ DISTRIBUTING BUSI- 
NESS, 


The n who to make a success 
in the distributing business by simply issuing 
a few cards or circulars and sending them 
out to a few of the large advertisers, then 
waiting for business to roll in, will be sadly 
left. is business is the same as any other. 
You have to hustle and keep your name and 
business before the advertisers tomake a suc- 
cess. You can not expect firms to employ you 
if they do not know you are in the business. 
You can not expect a single letter or a single 
advertisement to stand before an advertiser 
constantly. You do not save or refer to pa- 
pers a month old; neither does he. 

You must keep everlastingly at them both 
by letter and by ads in papers that reach 
them, Keep your name and business con- 
stantly before them. Give honest service 
and success is assured. I speak from actual 
experience. I have and still keep everlast- 
ingly at them, and with honest service havea 

aying and growing business. I always be- 
mn in taking liberal doses of my own 
medicine. I say binkbet distributing is profit- 
able to every advertiser, and I tell them so, 
not once, but many times. 

I not only call on my local merchants time 
and again, but I mail them circulars, cards, 
etc., etc., at least four times a year, I not 
only solici: business from those that already 
know the value of house to house distribut- 
ing, but from firms that have never done this 
sort of advertising. I tell them why it pays, 
and urge atrial. They often or my most 
constant patrons. I solicit business frcm 
outside firms twice a year (spring and fall) b 
a personal letter. Besides carrying my ad- 
vertisement constantly in all the leading ad- 
vertising journals in the spring of ’96, I 
mailed 600 sealed personal letters, with a 
booklet inclosed, and registered every letter 
at an extra cost of eight cents per letter, 
the total cost of printing, mailing, addressing, 
etc., etc., being just Fics. But it paid me 
handsgmely. It brought me business, and as 
I gave honest service, I still retain it. Some 
distributors reason that if they had more 


business they would then advertise. You 
must advertise first—that is the only way to 
get more business, Your isement gets 
you a customer, and if you give him honest 
service, it costs nothing to get his future 
business, He knows that you are O. K. His 
constant patronage is the result of your ad- 
vertisement; that is why it pays you to ad- 
vertise. You want new business—more busi- 
ness; advertising gets it—honest service 
holds it. Of course you should use judg- 
ment, and use only mediums that you are 
sure will reach possible customers. When 
you learn that any firm is contemplating or is 
already doing advertising, then you should 
see or write it.— Up-to-Date Distributor. 
—————$<$+<>—_—$_——_— 
INTERESTING iF TRUE. 

22,000 periodical publications print ads in 
North America. 

Grand total circulation 3,500,000,000 copies, 

There are 2,000,000 advertisements in each 
collective issue. 

35,000,000,000 impressions of advertise- 
ments are made in a year. 

Annual advertising, sheet upon sheet, 
would make a pile 117,900,000 feet high. 

The advertisements of a year, end toend, 
would reach 111,000 miles. 

Annual newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising expenditure in North America, 


Prgevenoyeo. b 
here are 100,000 printing offices in North 
America. 

There is an expenditure of $150,000,000 a 

year for commercial printed matter. 
300,000,000 a year goes for advertising and 
printing. 

Cost of covering the earth with printer’s 
ink, $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Aggregate annual circulation of the world’s 
periodicals, 12,006,000,000. 760,000 tons of 
paper that would cover ro, square miles, 
or make a pile 560 miles high, are consumed. 

Advertising is the presentation of anythin 
by any med of tion.—From Ad- 
vertisement v4 eg mts og College of 
Advertising, Tribune Building, New York. 











What ambition have you? What of all things i 


nearest your heart, and therefore your true self? 
Fame, 1s it? The trumpet through which it shall 


reverberate is already cracked. 
Is it the rightful care of your 


despise nor any worship it. 


Is it wealth? None should 


family—the education of the young, their safeguard against 
ignorance and penury, and the assured independence and 
comfort of your widow? The means are‘within your 


reach. Look within! 


The Penn Mutual Life 


Company, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Insurance 
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Newark, New Jersey, 


and the country adjacent thereto, is one of 
the most advantageous fields for general 
advertisers, for two reasons: 


First. Because of its great wealth, population and business ac- 
tivity—(population of Newark about 240,000)—and its 
close touch to such towns as the Oranges, Montclair, 
Bloomfield, Morristown, Summit, Harrison, Kearny and 
others, making in all one large, prosperous city. 

SEconD. Because it is one of the few communities that is 
covered by one paper. 

Two excerpts from Charles Austin Bates’ letter to the Treas- 
urer of the Jersey City Journal, Nov. 27, 1897, published in 
“Criticisms,” explain the situation by a disinterested party; 
they are as follows : 





«Certainly the NEWARK NEWS, at its rate, 
is a bargain as compared with the other papers, 
Oe Ge Pee i oe. eee ere 











“ There is another thing that you should consider, and that is 
that a great deal of general advertising is experimental in its first 
stage. ... I have been called upon to advise advertisers what 
cities to go into with an experiment of that kind, and I have in- 
variably selected cities like Indianapolis, Washington, Newark, 
Providence, Grand Rapids, Mich., Kansas City, where the field 
could be pretty thoroughly covered with one paper.” 


Net circulation of the 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
over 39,000 


New York Representative, R. F. R. Huntsman, St. Paul Bidg., 
Broadway and Ann Street. 





bi 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


'* [said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment.’ A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
— all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 

e does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ARKANSAS, 

Siloam Springs (Ark.) Repudblican (1).—Has 
with one exception the largest circulation in 
Northwestern Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) 7imes(1).—The Times, 
an Associated Press morning paper, seven 
days in the week, is pre-eminently, and by 
common consent, the foremost daily journal 
of the great Pacific Southwest. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer (1).— The 
largest circulation and best medium for ad- 
vertisers in Western Connecticut. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington (D. C.) Church News (1).— 
The only Catholic journal published in 
Washington, which has a Catholic popula- 
tion of about 60,000. It enters nearly every 
Catholic home here, and has a good circula- 
tion in adjoining States. 

GEORGIA. 

Columbus (Ga.) Ledger (1).—The Ledger 
has the largest guaranteed circulation of any 
paper published in this city. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Prairie Farmer (1).—The 
oldest, most reliable and the leading agri- 
cultural, horticultural and family journal of 
the West and Northwest. 

Peoria(IIll.) Sonne (1).—Die Peoria Sonne is 
the only German newspaper in Central Illinois 
with a daily, weekly and Sunday edition. 
Its circulation is larger than that of any 
other German newspaper in Illinois, outside 
of Chicago. The Daily Peoria Sonne and 
Soontags-Glocke can be found in nearly 
eve rman-American city home in Peoria 
and Pekin, Ill. The Weekly Peoria Sonne 
can be found in nearly every German-Ameri- 
can home within a radius of 75 miles from 
Peoria. 

INDIANA, 

Evansville (Ind.) Demokrat (1).—Largest 
circulation of any German daily or weekly 
paper in Indiana. 

a (Ind.) Baptist Outlook (1).— 
The only Baptist paper in the State. 

Terre Haute find.) Tribune (1).—The 
Daily Tribune each day contains the adver- 
tisements -of six of the leading dry goods 
stores of the city. On Saturdays the other 
two dry goods stores not represented during 
the week occupy large space in its columns. 
There is not another newspaper in Terre 
Haute that can say this, = rl is not a 


EXPLANATIONS. 
(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its ccrrespondence: 
(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 
(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 


matter. 
oft By word of mouth by a representative 
the paper. 





newspaper in Indiana that carries six dry 
ee ads every day and eight on Saturdays. 
he dry goods merchant knows the value of 
a newspaper better than any one else. He 
uses the newspaper that goes into the homes. 
It is an index to its standing at home. 
IOWA. 

Waterloo (Ia.) Courter (x).--Largest circu- 
lation of any paper in Black Hawk County. 
MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Maine Farmer (1).—Is the 
only agricultural paper in Maine. 

Rockland (Me.) Courter-Gazette (1).—Cir- 
culation 6,000, or 12,000 copies each week. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) Fewish Comment (1).— 

The largest Jewish weekly published. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Evening Gazette (1).— 
Largest circulation of any New England so- 
ciety medium. 

Boston (Mass.) Farm Poultry (1).—The 
best poultry paper published. 

Boston (Mase.) Zion's Herald (1).—The 
oldest Methodist newspaper in the United 
States or Europe. Established in 1823. Has 
probably more than 80,000 readers. The 
paper is probably read in 18,000 families each 
week tt is the only Methodist newspaper 
published in New England, on which terri- 
tory the denomination has a membership of 
140,000, The six New England States are 
its. special field ; but the paper has a general 
circulation in every State and Territory in 
the United States, and nearly every nation 
on the globe, 

Salem (Mass.) Evening News (1).—The 
News is published in the center of a popula- 
tion of over 100,000. Average daily circula- 
tion is over 16,000. Five editions. 

MICHIGAN. 

Coldwater (Mich.) Courier and Republican 
(z).—Conceded by all newspaper directories 
to have the largest circulation of any paper 
published in Branch County. 

Detroit (Mich.) Christian Herald (1).— 
The oldest and largest evangelical religious 
family newspaper in Michigan. 

Detroit (Mich.) Michigan Volksblatt (2).— 
The Daily, Sunday and Semi-Weekly Michz- 
gan Vol’sblatt is the oldest and largest cir- 
culated German paper published in the State 
of Michigan, and one of the leading German 
papers of the count The columns of the 
paper are patronized by many of the most 
skilled, leading and successful advertisers. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald (1).—The 
only Republican newspaper in Grand Rapids. 

onroe (Mich.) Commercial (1).—It gives 
more = and county news each week than 
all the other papers in Monroe County com- 
bined. Best advertising medium. 
MINNESOTA. 

Fergus Falls (Minn.) Rodhkuggeren (1).— 

Circulation 5,000 copies weekly. 
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Owatonna (Minn.) Peop’e's Press (1).—The 
best local and — Democratic newspaper 
published in Steele County. Official city 
and county paper. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Western Field and Stream 
(1).—We are now printing upward of 20,000 
copies per month, which included news-stand 
sale throughout the entire country. We can 
safely say that there is not another magazine 
of this nature which reaches and interests so 
large a Pe tna of the best class of sports- 
men. Naturally our largest circulation is in 
the Western and Northern States and contig- 
uous parts of Canada. 

MISSOURI, 

Joplin (Mo.) Globe (2).—We have the largest 
and best subscription list in the Southwest, 
west of Springfield. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Mai? (2).—Our weekly 
edition alone has a guaranteed circulation of 
nearly 30,000, while our daily is causing 
some of the older papers’ managers to lie 
awake nights pretty epee 

St. Louis (Mo.) School and Home (1).—Has 
been officially indorsed and adopted by the 
School Boards of St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo., and Alton, Joliet and 
Bloomington, Ill. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda (Mont.) Standard (1).—Leads 
all other newspapers in the Central North- 
west in news, enterprise and circulation. 

NEBRASKA. 

South Omaha (Neb.) Drovers’ Journal 
(1).—The leading live stock newspaper and 
market reporter in Nebraska, Is the best 
advertising medium, as it is read by a class 
of pongo who always have money to buy 
with. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Exeter (N. H.) Evening Gasette (1).—The 
only daily paper in Exeter. Largest circula- 
tion and best advertising medium in Rocking- 
ham Comte 

Nashua (N. H.) 7elegrafh (2).—Circulation 
daily 3,000, weekly 1,800. 

NEW YORK. 


Ratavia (N. Y.) Mews (1).—For eleven 
years the circulation of the Mews has been 
gradually increasing. In these years it has 
more than doubled, Circulation over 5,000 


a day. 

Fishkill-on-Hudson (N. Y.) Fishkill Daily 
Herald (1).—'The largest paper in the 
town of Fishkill. It circulates among a 
prosperous town of 16,oco inhabitants. If you 
send us an advertisement we will guarantee 
to satisfy you. 

Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman (1).—Circula- 
tion is double the combined circulation of all 
the other dailies in the county. 

Newburgh (N. Y.) News ().—The greatest 
daily Paper on the Hudson, 

New York City (N. Y.) Collier’s Weekly 
(1).—The best medium for advertisers who 
wish to reach the middle classes—who are 
the buying classes—is Collier’s weekly, as 
it is sold chiefly among the well-to-do people 
of the country. 

New York (N. Y.) Department Store 
ee taaad (1).—The only publication of its 

ind. 

New York (N. Y.) Electricity (1).—The 
brightest, best read and most popular elec- 
trical journal. 

New York (N. Y.) Home Talk (1).—The 
woman’s popular household magazine, 325,000 
circulation. 

New York (N. Y.) Living Church (1).—The 
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religious weekly of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, representing the news, work and 
thought of its most loyal and progressive 
communal 

New York (N. Y.) News (1).—The New 
York Daily News has the largest circulation 
in the United States, and is conceded to have 
the third largest in the world. 

N. Y. City (N. Y.) Teachers’ World (1).— 
The 7eachers’ World is in the front rank of 
the journals of its class. It carries more ad- 
vertisements than any journal of its class. 
Its circulation was not obtained by catch- 
penny devices or coupon schemes, etc., but 
on the old-fashioned plan of paid-in-advance 
subscriptions. Every reader receives a fair 
salary and has money to spend, the aggre 
gate salary list of its subscribers exceeding 
two million dollars per month. In addition 
to professional books and supplies, its read- 
ers buy and use what other men and women 
of intelligence, education and refinement 
buy and use. Its rates are moderate, lower, 
in comparison’ with genuine circulation, than 
the average rates of most high-grade publica- 
tions. It brings results. 

mF. pe | (N. Y.) Wall Street Dai’y 
News (1).—If you wish to seach bankers 
brokers, investors, capitalists and people o 
wealth, advertise in the Wad/ Street Daily 


News. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Hebrew Globe (x).—The 
only Jewish paper in the State outside of 
New York City. Published weekly. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) /‘ost (x1).—Leading morn- 
ing paper of Central New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Mews (2).—Charlotte, 
with a population of over 20,0c0, is the jead- 
ing city in North Carolina. Mecklenburg 
County, with a population of over 50,000, 
stands third in wealth. The News, daily, 
and the 7Times- Democrat, semi-weekly, 
reach more than three times as many of 
these people as any other paper, For this 
reason these are unquestionably the best 
papers for advertisers who desire to reach 
the end le of this section. 

Charlotte (N. C.) News (x). ~Largest daily 
circulation in Charlotte. Mecklenburg Times 
largest weekly circulation in Mecklenburg 
County. % 

Elkin (N. C.) Fournal (2).—The most 
widely read paper in Surry, Wilkes and 
Yadkin counties, having a population of 
80,000 people. Reaches all classes, but prin- 
cipally farmers and laborers in factories. 
Best advertising medium in Western North 
Carolina. 





OHIO, 


Canton (Ohio) Repository (t).—The home 
per. Circulation double the total circula- 
tion of allother Canton papers. Sworn cir- 
culation: Weelly Repository, average 1895- 
06, 4,613; Evening Repository, average 1895- 
96, 4,791; Sunday Repository, average 1895- 


96, 7,831. 

Cleveland (O:) Ohio Farmer (1).—Has the 
largest actual circulation of any weekly agri- 
cultural journal in America. 

Cleveland (O.) Railway Agent (1).—Rep- 
resenting station and ticket agents. Devoted 
to the interests of local ticket and freight 
agents, office men; good salaries, quick to 
note a good thing and as quick to buy. Par- 
ticularly responsive to “ mail order’? adver- 
tising. 

Cleveland (9.) Thresher World (1) reaches 
from 30,000 to 60,009 threshers each month, 
That is why all our advertisers are getting 
large returns. 
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Columbus (O.) Ohio Educational Monthly 
(2).—The subscription list is 4,000, and at 
least four times that number of people read it, 
as it is found on the tables of the various or- 
ganized educational societies. 

Dayton (O.) What to Wear (1).—The best 
advertising medium in the Central States. 
Rates r ble and « istent with the 
service rendered, This journal is the highest 
type of the modern magazine, and goes 
duectly into the home, and is read by wife, 
mother, sister and daughter. 

Defiance (O.) Democrat (2).—Defiance 
County, Ohio, is one of the best agricultural 
counties in the State, as well as having 
large manufacturing interests. Defiance 
City, the county seat, is a thriving city of 
ten thousand inhabitants. The fiance 
Democrat is the only Democratic English 
weekly paper in the county, established 1844. 
The shrewd advertiser will understand with- 
out further explanation the value of the Dem- 
ocrat. 

Defiance (O.) Evening News (2).—The 
official paper and only Democratic daily 
paper of the city of Defiance, Ohio, a _thriv- 
ing Democratic city. It is the only Demo- 
cratic daily paper in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Ohio, and is a first-class local 
newspaper in every respect. With this ex- 
planation any advertiser can see the value of 
the Evening News as an advertising me- 
dium. 

Ironton (O.) /rontonian (1).—Only morn- 
ing daily in Southern Ohio. Only Demo- 
cratic paper in Lawrence County. Press- 
room open to advertisers. 

Mansfield (O.) Mews (2).—The News is one 
of the best-known newspapers in Ohio and a 
credit to the growing city of Mansfield. 
** All the news all the time” has been the 
motto of this paper. Home news by trained 
reporters and correspondents, and the gen- 
eral news of the country from its own asso- 
ciated press wire direct in the office. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown (Pa.) National Educator (1).— 
We circulate the greatest in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, extra large throughout the State, 
and a representative circulation in different 
parts of the United States. 

Greensburg (Pa.) 7rzbumne 41).—Its circula- 
tion in Greensburg and suburbs exceeds 1,500 
copies daily—three times that of any other 
paper. Affidavits of every day’s sales are on 
file at our office, where advertisers are in- 
vited to call and examine them. Our pres- 
ent circulation exceeds 70,000 copies per 
month—fully 50,000 more than that of any 
other daily paper printed in Greensburg, or 
in Westmoreland County. Other daily papers 
charge you about the same rates for advertis- 
ing that we charge. Circulation is mone 
to advertisers. The Greensburg Daily Tri 
une is the only paper in Westmoreland 
County that ever made affidavit to its circula- 





tion. 

Meadville (Pa.) Democrat and Messenger 
{1).—It is the only Democratic ‘paper _pub- 
lished in Meadville, the county seat of Craw- 
ford County, with a population of 70,000, It 
is the oldest weekly paper published in this 
region, and has a sworn circulation of over 
3,500, and it has a class of readers not reached 
to any extent by any other = 

Parkesburg (Pa.) Poultry Keeper lan 


leading poultry monthly in the world. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Grocery World (t).— 
‘She leading independent grocery journal in 
the United States. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Household Journal (2). 
—We exert an influence with our 140,000 paid 


subscribers because we are consistent and 
careful! of their interests. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Pressyterian (1).—One of 
the leading advertising agencies in the United 
States, which has had extensive business re- 
lations with the Presbyterian for over twenty 
years, says: “It is read in the most prom- 
inent families, and by the prosperous classes 
mainly, who are steady and liberal purchas- 
ers; in proportion to circulation it is without 
a peer as an advertising medium.” 

ittsburg (Pa) Times (1).—Taking into 
consideration circulation, reliability and 
merit, we can say without reservation that 
we consider the Pittsburg 7imes the best 
paper in the city, Its circulation is largely 
in excess of that of any other paper; its 
make-up is clean and handsome ; its book re- 
views are full and conservative, and its news 
columns are exhaustive and reliable. R. S. 
Davis & Co., booksellers, stationers and 
newsdealers. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Republican (:).—Affiidavit 
circulation: Datly Repudlican, over 7,000; 
Schuykill Republican, 2,000. 

, Shamokin (Pa.) Hera/d(1).—Oldest estab- 
lished ; largest known circulation ; greatest 
advertising patronage. 

West Chester (Pa.) Chester Co. Demo- 
crat (1).— The only Democratic journal pub- 
lished in Chester County. 

York (Pa.) Dispatch (1).—The Dispatch has 
by far the largest circulation of any York pa- 
per. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) 7rzbune(1).—The Aven- 
ing Tribune has a distinct territory of its 
own, being the only Democratic newspaper 
in a field of 70,000, embracing the cities of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls and a long 
chain of manufacturing villages in the Black- 
stone Valley. Has a large home circulation, 
as it is a famil paper. 

Providence (R. 1.) Evening and Sunday 
Telegram (1).—Largest circulation in the 
State. 

TENNESSEE, 


Memphis (Tenn.) Cotton Planters’ Journal 
(1).—Call attention to the fact that the 
cotton States have a population of about 15 
millions, whose chief staple is cotton, and 
that the Cotton Planters’ Pournal is the 
only publication whose special object is to 
promote the interest of the cotton grower. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas (Texas) Baptist and Hera/d (1).— 
Is now in its 42d year and is the largest Bap- 
tist paper in the Southwest. An ad will 
reach over 200,000 white Baptists in Texas 
and the Territories. Texas has the largest 
white Baptist membership of any State in 
the Union. 

Flatonia (Tex.) Record (1).—The largest 
circulation of any English paper in Fayette 
County, whose population exceeds 50,000. 
No better advertising medium exists in this 
territory. 

Galveston (Tex.) Post (1).—Has a larger 
circulation than any other German news- 
paper in Texas. 

an Antonio (Texas) Light (1).—Has a 
larger circulation than any other paper in the 


city. 

Waco (Tex.) Brann’s Iconoclast (1).—We 
a the largest paid circulation of any 

outhern periodical. 

Waco (Tex.) 7imes-Herald (1),—The daily 
Times-Herald, or the Times, has been pub- 
lished about four years, the Heradd about 
one year. Circulation of dail 4,000; semi- 
weekly 2,000. Waco is situated in the center 
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of one of the richest farming belts in the 
United States, and it is over this territory 
both papers circulate ahead of any other. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) 77zbume (4).—One 
aper in a State. The Salt Lake 777éune for 
tah, Circulation greater than all the other 
Utah dailies combined. The king of dailies 
in that vast intermountain region. 
VERMONT. 

Middlebury (Vt.) Register (1).—It enters 
neariy one-half the homes of the entire 
county, and is the only paper so thoroughly 
covering this territory. Its increase in cir- 
culation from July 1to September xf I 
was nearly 600 copies—a record-smasher 
a country paper. 

Wilmington (Vt.) Vermont /arm Fournal 
(1).—Has the largest circulation in Vermont 
of any agricultural paper in existence. Cir- 
culation almost exclusively among the thrifty 
farmers of Vermont. 


VIRGINIA, 


Newport News (Va.) Press (1).—The daily 
Press is the only morning paper published in 
this thriving city. It is the only paper on the 
Virginia Peninsula, which comprises eight or 
ten counties, that receives press dispatches. 
It is liberally patronized by the business men 
and reading public of Newport News, and 
enjoys a large circulation an substantial ad- 
vertising patronage in Hampton, Phoebus 
and Old Point Comfort. At the last-named 
place it is the first morning paper to arrive by 
several hours, and asit contains the full Asso- 
ciated Press report, is eagerly bought by the 
many guests which are’to be found at the big 
hotels there at all seasons of the year. The 
publishers stand ready to prove a bona fide 
circulation of 1,750 copies. 

Norfolk (Va.) Pilot (1).—The Norfolk 
Daily Pilot has increased its paid ae 
tion list 1,700 in the last three months. It 
now has a circulation average exceeding 5,600 
daily, and 5,800 Sundays, which we do not 
hesitate to assert is the + 4g paid sub- 
— in the city of Norfolk, or vicinity. 
Under its new management, beginning a year 
ago, the Pilot has made rapid progress. It 
now carries more business of localadvertisers 
than any other paper in its city or section. 
Comparison solicited. 

Richmond (Va.) Foreign Mission Journal 
(2).—The Yournal is a_ thirty-two ge 
monthly,and we are now issuing twenty thou- 
sand copies per month. Our circulation is 
distributed evenly over the territory from 
Maryland to Texas and from Missouri to the 
Gulf. Having as our constituency the larg- 
est religious denomination in the South, we 
can put,your matter before a very large class 
of the most responsible readers. 

Richmond (Va.) Southern Planter (1).— 
The leading agricultural journal of the South, 

Suffolk (Va.) Hera/d (x).—Oldest and best 
county paper in Eastern Virginia. 

WASHINGTON. 

Port Townsend (Wash.) Leader (1).—The 
Morning Leader official paper of Port Town- 
send; the Weekly Leader official paper of 
Jefferson Comste Z 

Tacoma (Wash.) News (1).—Full Associ- 
ated Press dispatches are printed in the 
News twelve hours ahead of any other I yo 
in Tacoma. Circulation the largest. ad- 
mitted by the other daily papers in the city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston (W. Va.) West Virginia School 
Yournal (2).—Is the official publication of 
the Department of Schools and goes to every 
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county in this State, besides going to all the 
adjoining States. It is a monthly publica- 
tion, magazine form, uses the best calendered 
paper, superior line of cuts, and presents an 
attractive appearance in al respects. There 
is no doubt it can do more for advertisers in 
West Virginia than any other publication 
that you might select.” 

Moundsville (W. Va.) Echo(1).—Only daily 
in Moundsville, West Virginia, and leading 
weekly in Marshall County. City Tages ay 9 
5,000. ‘“ Everybody in Moundsville reads it 
ba > day.” 

. ae (W. Va.) eps = Pina — 
nglish evenin, rin a city of 40,000, an 
dn Uaneer of aa ulation. The Wheel- 
ing Daily and Sundty News guarantees ad- 
vertisers a circulation 60 percent greater than 

any other newspaper in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison (Wis.) Wisconsin State Fournal 
(1).—Circulates in all parts of Wisconsin. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) Dat’y Northwestern (1).— 
Established 1868. Its business is organized 
on a solid basis. It owns its own building, 
which is devoted exclusively to the news- 
paper. It has an outfit of Mergenthaler lino- 
types, a stereotyping press of the newest de- 
sign, an art department, and a completely 
organized corps of editors and reporters. 
Besides this it built and now operates its 
own line of telegraph from Oshkosh via 
Sheboygan and Fond du Lac to Milwaukee, 
a distance of 122 miles, connecting with the 
leased line of the Associated Press. It re- 
ceives the full leased wire service every day, 
besides the service ofa corps of special cor- 
respondents. These facts are enumerated to 
show the character of The Northwestern's 
business and circulation. No better or more 
satisfactory advertising medium can be 
found, 

West Superior (Wis.) Leader (1).—Only 
morning and Sunda paper ublished in 
Superior, the metropolis of oom Wiscon- 
sin, a city of 40,000 inhabitants, at the head 
of the Great Lakes—being the shi ing point 
for the products of the entire Northwest. 
The Leader covers the field thoroughly, anld 
as an advertising medium is the om deme 
edged peer of all Northern Wisconsin’s pub- 
lications. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sussex (N. B.) CG ative Farmer (1).— 
The only agricultural paper in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

ONTARIO. 


Berlin (Ont.) News-Record (1).—The lead- 
ing daily and weekly in Berlin and Waterloo 
County. 

Chatham (Ont.) Planet (x).—The Daily and 
Weekly Planet have the |. t circulation in 
Western Canada. Daily lelivery in Blen- 
heim, Dresden, Wall Z, ille, 
a and other surrounding towns and 


villages. 
Grimsby (Ont.) Jndependent (1).—Best ad- 
vertising medium in the district. Local news 
up to date. 
Hamilton (Ont.) Jnternational Royal 
Templar (1).—-It reaches every English 
speaking neighborhood from Newfoundland 
to Vancouver. ty as well as quantity 
counts, and this paper goes into the homes of 
people who are t and able to purchase, 
and sufficiently intel! t to order by mail. 
Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen (x).—The only morn- 
ing paper een Toropto and Montreal. 
So rcate (Ont.) Madi (1).—The Mail has 
the largest circulation of any paper publi 
in Canada. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND THE 
COPYRIGHT LAW. d 

Publishers of trade literature may place 
little reliance upon the protection afforded 
them by the copyright laws in so far as the 
illustrations for such literature are concerned. 
The United States Court of Appeals, on 
October 6, handed down a decision on this 
matter, which it would be well for those who 
employ expensive artists for special illustra- 
tions to note carefully. The facts in the 
case decided are as follows: James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago, issued a catalogue contain- 
ing a reproduction of some bathtubs, sinks 
and racks that appzared in the catalogue of 
the Mott Iron Works. Suit in infringement 
was brought by the Mott Company, and 
Judge Grosscup decided that the illustrations 
id not come under the copyright law. An 
appeal was taken, and Judge Jenkins, writ- 
ing the opinion of the urt of Appeals, 
affirmed Judge Grosscup. ile it is mani- 


fest that a copyright on an illustration of an 





article of common use would not hold, yet 
there seems to be room for the protection of 
the artist and for the man who employs him 
in the reproduction of illustrations in which 
the individual character of the artist’s work 
is shown. If thisis not good law, itis, at least, 
good sense ; for ifa photographer is protected 

y copyright in the reproduction of land- 
scapes or other scenes that are the property 
of all and sundry, and has only the peculiar 
property of his work to stamp it as his own, 
it certainly seems that the artist who draws 
a bathtub or a fire shovel in a characteristic 
way has rights that are not inferior to the 
photographer. The copyright law needs 
patching.—/n/and Printer. 

——-—— _ +o, 


NEWSPAPER ART. 
First Burglar—That you, Scroggy, and on 
the streets in open day? 
Second Burglar—Yes. The publication of 
my portrait in the newspapers yesterday 
completely conceals my identity.— 7ruth. 
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A FAIR NEWSPAPER READER. 
She skips the columns that describe 
he horrors of the day 
She only reads the Seaton o’er 
What politicians say. 
She shows no curiosit 
About affairs with Spain ; 
She does not care what baseball nine 
The victory may gain. 
She skims the editorial page 
With an indifferent eye ; 
The details of “‘ athletic sports ” 
In haste she passes by. 
And so she turns page e after page 
Till with delight she hails 
And pins her. fond attention to 
he item, “ Bargain Sales.’’ 
— The Buyer. 
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Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without bm pomp ed 25centsaline. Must be 
han in one week i week in advance. 
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JERFECT watiete -tone cuts, 1 co! 
per in. ARO ENGRAVIN 
town, Ohio. 
PAINT metal roofs. Work augeentens for 10 
years. HARVEY ver Sa , \ammpedorons Eng- 
lish paint stops leaks; Yes It 
WM Atiorder men, write _— = position ; 
+ clean goods; profits. nsolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, il. 


UBLISHERS—Our busines business is to set advertise- 


ments, Sendin your and let us 
give you an estimate the advertise- 
it KNICK PERIODICAL 


A er SMALL paper of your ow Bright origina to advertise you 


=F ay + 3.00 
r aS DWE 
Hities, NEE peinge Pull tn information. EDW.R. 
ter, Atlantic, Iowa. 

sr sua anand to see = P SuN- 
DaY_News. and oungs- 
town and Vi . Sample free to ad- 
Rates 20c. h Ad- 

dress C, M. SHAFFER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
} yt ANT orders to setand Gaaretypeyeratver. 





rint ork equal to thas of any. Lack 
you roglve me. fair on the next 
men’ Address WM. JOHNSTON, 


t done. 
Mgr. oe Le 
RAWINGS FROM 1M PARIS—A pty —J 


Paris 
. Bhe the celebrated dress- 
eakere andl conde po — hg? Ty 


Can serve one journal or two. cubealtting. soect 


be fixed agreemen' 
mens. att” care of Printers’ 


> 
W WANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
iy 
CAN WE GET YOURS! 

50,000 GUARANTEED le 
Rates, 2% cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading 
$ 1.00 buys 4 lines $ 14.00 4 inches 

1.25 5 lines 17.50 5 inches 
150 “ 6lines 21.00 “ G6inches 
175 “ inch 2450 “ half col. 
350 “ inch 4.00 “ onecol. 
700 “ inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ Sinches 196.00 “ i page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must serd cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








B™ collection of euts in U.8. 
Catalogue 0c. THE SPA » Boston. 
MAIL ORD} ORDERS. 
yt f fee mail-order 
B catalogue or the Pan v= 
terms to SOA CAREY & CO. sneha book 
mfrs,, 24 City Hall Place, New York. 
—- -+o+_—_—_ 
SPECIAL TAL AGENTS. 
A SEW YORK office under rig one ot the bert 
a atop hd one e bees 
investments a ae 
D.LA COSTE, 8 Park how, New York 
-_—+or———— 
INFORMATION, 
HAT is it you want to know? Send $1 with 
Established ASSOCIATED 





TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRESS, Research and 
Inquiry Department, Washington, D.C. 


———+or——__——_ 

BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
B. WILBER CO., Cambridge 

and distributors. igns painted 


mailed or “Circulars pas PWelte for, for partic- 


SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
yes PAPER is printed w ith ink manu 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING NK 
ven , L’t’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 


yers. 
FOR RENT. 
We. have for rent, at 10 mpenee 5. two con- 


They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 
an 
in the building. Size of large 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
ee the purpose of inviting announcements 
ni sere Novelties, lik to benefit 
as advertiser, 4 limes will be in- 
sorted under this. head once for one A tng 


(AMERICAN MATLABLE BILL. FT BILL FILES, for mail- 
right thiamin the mt at mel age right time. 
Sample free. aM FILE OO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
VW OMAN’s WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


YP omars WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


V 7 OMAN’S WORK, Athens _ Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50. 50,000 proven. 
HAR Re DEALERS MAGAZINE. 
271 Broadway, New York. 
WORDS, 5 tim % cts. ro, 
40 Brockton, Mase. "Circulation 7 
A O. U. W. RECORD, Denver, Gal. ore 10,000 
e proved circulation. Write f 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New sree a J. Te. 
line. Cire’n 3,500, Close Close 24th. ep free. 


HEELING NEWS is VS is credited wi a greater 
Tomer n than any other Wan va daily. 


rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
4 e amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the par for one year. 


RGEST circulation of any daily ne 
4 . Williamsport, the Ga: ZErTE —A BULLETIN; § 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. La’ COSTE, New York. 


PAzte (Ohio) MoRNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


yf ag 240,000 homes, don’t oars Cuattonte circu- 
lation, low adverti: stom, rate to THE 
. RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSC 3 ASSOCIATION, Phila., Pa. 


EADING powepepess in Southwestern Ohio 
gaits Cine mes Dayton MORNING TIMES 
ENING NEWS, 14,000 dail ly. LA — lo Be 


EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, i.; 

y est circulation and "best paper ’ Ry State nort 
of Concord; 2,800 guaranteed; rates low, but 
firm ; service the best. 


Ts INDIANAPOLIS FOSS Gnd) FREEMAN, a 4 
mal Illust: egro Journal, read b 
el each — h Sworn cireulation 12, 
rite for adv. rates. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub. 
"| “het r, N. H., CouRIER, weekly, hasthe 
ee ney bavi © pone ti _ 4 
c @ population o: 
country paper abo great trade cente: 


aa eg ty FINERUNIOE te no stronger 
and better every oy. > odern, pro- 


e and rous. ae i p and e- 
pendence. Is fearless in battling "for the rights 


high position on meets. aa is SReLL cat to 
maintain the lead. J 
and proprietor. 
300, 000 COPIES teed circulation 
of the ce! a - ll poe al 
emorandum Boo! in 
both $ $10. This is the best eaventiaine: fon = 
goes direct into families. Only a li 
pte! = ant of advertising eee: as we use th 
two books to advertise our P. P. P. and they have 
made our P. P. P. p pie. seller in” Coorg ee 
ida, Alabama and South Carolina. MAN 
BROS., Lippman’s Block, Sav: Savannah, Ga. 


F YOU WANT TO REACH 
THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 

OF CY wie 

It will pay you to advertise in the Com- 





\VELER, published Ss 
St. Louis, Mo. it is’ read oanions te 
the Drummer fraternity thout the 
United States. 

For rates address the COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELER, St. Louis, Mo.; or H. W. 
MASON, Special Agent, 31-33 E. ‘22d St., 

New York. 
T NEW YORK 
the 
the 





MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE etetiee Mailer ; best best and aespeet. B 
‘T Rev, ALEXANDER DICK Meridian N.Y”. 


weerteetiiinie-wa 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASH for good advertising scheme, also good 
C BPO Bon Se bene special editions. “R. 
P.O. Box 292, Sacramento, Cal. 
TAL Camps redeemed. Writing, printing, 
Ld, erg ng, be eneres from postal - 
ty ve a ee th the mail:) and 
their ge te condition by 
byte pm | rocess. Postal cards bough 
pe had yd cent face value ; or 25 per ot 
ed cards returned or @ r cent saved you 
ft woolen and py all the cards. Address 
D. T. MALLETT, 27. yt a New York. 


FOR SALE, 


4 lines, 0,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
$1.3 WORK, ‘Athens, Ga 


oj 2 office, arian | high reputation. 
nusua 


1 large 
business, in ig ety 1 opportuni 
Half cost settle estate. Address “ “Lock 
DRAW eRF Plainfield, N. J. 


FRR SALE—-The ITEM newspaper and job office. 
paper in & us and growing 

Seuring town on. Complete modern 

bing Excellent line of adve' da 
~% Paying a net profit of from $14 to $1,800 
Price reasonable. Part cheerfully 

given.” P. W. HARTWEI (WELL, 6 Gien I Rock: Pa. 


wer Aras. (Dy aasing IN THE UNITED 
STATES. A book of two hundred 


"pala,  Deomee ber 15, 1907) will be se - nt, postage - 

ress, of one dollar. 

dress THE GEO. Laat s DVERTISING 
GO. 10: 10 Spruce St., COnew ¥. 


REWARDS. 


0 complete Volume I and II of PRivrers’ INK 
I need No. 18 of Volume I and Nos. 11, 12, 22, 
26 of Volume Il. To the first person sending a: 
one or all of five above missing num! rst 
will present a coupon gt good for a - at! sub- 
— to PRINTERS’ | Address “ W.C.8.,” 
of Printers’ Ink 


BWARD—-4 liberal reward, one in portion 
jue of the service, will will be paid for 
a list ‘ot the names of the members of the alleged 
Suburban Press Association of New 
who were so at tne alleged meeting 
ewe pas Le in Boston, when it is alleged that 
7 members present passed a resolution to 
effect that the methods of the American News- 


tion, inch e hundred 
alle vice presidents, but thus far it has Ms is 
nm possible any mem wi w 
willing to admit that he was hi 


exception of one Whitaker. the "al alleged 

rand publisher of the New England Fa Farmer, 
who is suspected of havi ing been not only the in- 
stigator of the seockatee. but also to have been 
the only member present at the alleged meeting, 
TE of having written, red, and re- 


pestes the famous resolution all falowe. Any = 
jth Be pre ledge t0 the contrary will confer 


fanicating with 
the editor oft the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI 
ey as No. 10 Spruce St., New 
P. 8. oi pi be paid for the discovery 
er 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
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66 ASK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
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L* inakes medical ads pay. 
f EWIS’ address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


Culms F. Geasrite, 179 Front St., 
eer i i 


C™rES F. J 
World Bolitien. qe York. 


\HARLESS. ZINGG, pasuatnaton, Maine. Writ- 
/ ing and printing for adv for advertisers. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
3X 624 Temple Court, New York. Write. 


ny he mt age! effective advertising, 34 
de Dearborn Bt Chicago. New York Soe, 
114 Fifth Ave. 


4’ HE only writer of exclusively medica) and 
vertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNE G, South Bend, In e 


A Dyaseee G and and cheapest averta for 
Best and cheapest prising. 
BURNS, e Druggist, Bernar Bernardsville, N 


een f= advertising is t) 
I < grtnt ing hot that makes a) ithe Kind hat 4 
wef done y TH 
23d St., N. Y. Ci 3 es es 


Fee DRUGGISTS—100 adst ads for $1.00, fly 
& prac druggist, em ery 
ivertisable in a EH t,t vee = Aa 

should be. Perf HARRY 

GRAVES, Writer of J pavendaan for Druggists, 

Williamstown, Mass. 


OvERTEINS . a LY. ys branch of busi- 
4 wy My usiness advertises in some 
way, it re by the sign over the door. e 
plans and successful movements are executed 
those men who call 7 cas! 


accomplished 
by the same methods. ht methods; right 
mediums ; ky matter. E WHITMAN lo 
37 Nassau St 


OP? 000000000 000000 000000 00000000 
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Oo 
OO I HAVE CUSTOMERS 
OO of all kinds and sizes, I have one 


OO $500 to $1,000 each. 
0O tomers who 


ph 
segggee 


OO $100a year. every one just OO 
OO what hie needs most and charKeas ttle OO 
0o for is ae loan 00 
OO CAN I SERVE You oo 
00 — Writefor free books of explana- OO 
OO tion. Yours for more businessthrough OO 
0o ve: » 00 
0o CHAS, F. JONES, 0o 
3 Suite 101, World Building, New York. $3 
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THEY CAN’T HELP IT. 
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A ADVICE AND CRITICISM 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 

I have decided to continue indefinitely my 
offer to criticise a single catalogue or booklet or 
circular or letter, or street car card, or batch of 
advertisements; or to anewer any one or two 
definite, distinct questions about advertising, 
for the nominal fee of two dollars. 


*,* 


The two dollars must come with the letter. 


You may send ROM ER ee oe 
or ads and I will suggest improvements—two 
dollars. You may submit schemes and I will 
tell you whether they are good or bad and why 
—two dollars. 1” 


A retail merchant may submit copies of his 
seond papers, with the rates he pays and the 
amount of money he means to spend in the pa- 
pers, and I will tell him how tw divide the money 
between them, what space to use in each, what 
display to use, what position to get—two dollars. 

A retailer may submit his scheme for a special 
sale and I will tell him where it is weak and how 
to strengthen it--two dollars. 

He may submit his proposed ads for the sale 
and I will criticise them—two dollars. 

He may want an idea—a pian to increase trade 
inany one department. If so he must tell me all 
the facts about that department ; size and qual- 
ity of stock, ability of salespeople, character of 
competition—then I'll give him his plan—two 
dollars, 

*,° 

A manufacturer may send his catalogce and 
Tl find fault with it for his benefit so he may 
avoid the mistakes in the next issue—two dollars, 

A manufacturer may send a booklet or circular 
about his business or any department of it and 
I will teli him how and why it is good or bad, or 
both—two dollars. 

He may submit the facts about an article he 
thinks of advertising to the consumer and I will 


He may send the ad or ads he has prepared, or 
had prepared, to use in papers, or magazines, 
and I will tell him whether they are good or bad 
and why, and if bad how to improve them—two 
dollars. FE 


He may ask about the real rates and real 
culation of any one paper and I will tell him the 
facts as nearly as they are obtainable (i have un- 
usual facilities for ascertaining these things)~ 
two dollars. °° 


I willanswer any one or two distinct ene: 
about r, printing, e or 
pane j : ee 


Ask an you wish to know about adver- 
tising or . 

If you don’t want the information two dollars’ 
wo! you probably cnt need it at all. 


This two d inseeetinaiiie ilies timed 
for me for a largely increased juaintance 
with wide-awake business mon, many of whom 
they feel justified in ao iap ered ee 
of fa to $0 for ote ty h Se 
who, 
time to be tore hesitated to take it for 
probably never de- 


If the correspondence into a 
tte correspondence develop —, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Issued Ten cents a co; 
Subscription prics, rae, = in advance =. 
Six dollars a bundred. No num! 

For ten dollars, —_ in advance, a receipt 

ven. cove! a paid subscription from 

date to (unwary ist, 18) 1 + AAS “= century. 
is always pos- 

sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or = number at the same rate. 

Pu desiring to peso for PRINT. 

ERs’ INK for the e benefit it of ad may, on 
application, . 29 o has not ary for it is 
rson who ‘or re- 
iring Pr irene’ Lex Ly ear Der is stop — 
sul r 
at the expiration of the the time me paid for. m 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Dep Department. 


New York OrFices : : No. 1 10 Spruce Streer. 
Lonpon AcEnt, F, W. Spars, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 











NEW YORK, JANUARY 5, 1808. 








IN the spring of 1892 the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
appointed a committee to consider the 
existing postal laws and bills for their 
modification, and communicate to the 
Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices its opinions and recommenda- 
tions; and a little later—viz., April 13, 
1892—on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Postal Laws and Bills for 
their Modification, adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other printed matter disseminate and 
preserve useful information, advance civiliza- 
tion, and increase and facilitate business, it 
is wise to provide for their distribution at as 
low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
tenden to classify and discriminate have a 
ten ey to repress or injure useful enter- 


yy oe That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform 


It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board of 

rade and Transportation shall be- 
come the opinion of Congress ; but 
until it does there will endless 
trouble in and with the Post-Office 
Department, and no end of injustice 
and favoritism, despite the best effort 
of the most competent Postmaster- 
General to prevent either. 


A REGULAR advertisement of suffi- 
cient size in a reliable paper is better 
than half a dozen smaller advertise- 
ments in weaker papers. 


THE newspaper was-never more the 
natural and effective method of com- 
munication between those who desire 
to sell and those who desire to buy 
than it now is.—Boston Herald, Dec.15. 


THE best school of advertising is 
practical experience in writing and 
placing ads. 


BE sure you are doing enou hy in the 
best paper before adding anot 


IT is as easy to make enemies by 
one’s advertising as it is to make 


- friends. 





Ir is said that out of 200 members 
of the San Francisco Board of Trade, 
195 confess to reading the Bulletin. 
It is asserted that over 60 per cent of 
the circulation of the Auéletin is in 
San Francisco, while no other San 
Francisco paper has much over 30 
per cent of its circulation in the city. 


INTERVIEWS with successful advertis- 
ers form one of PRINTERS’ INK’S most 
prominent features. These advertisers 
tell of the methods they have tried, 
which have paid, or failed to pay. 
Not only do they tell what they have 
done, but wy, thus giving the be- 
ginner an insight into the theory which 
underlies successful efforts. 

AMAN who claims to be ina position 
to know, says that he had it from an em- 
ployee of the New York World, who 
does know, that at the present time 
their sales for returned papers amount 
to one hundred tons a week. The 
price at which old papers are sold is 
said to be $7.50 aton. They are a 
good deal cheaper than hay. 


THE ‘‘shop mottoes” that ap- 
pear occasionally in PRINTERS’ INK 
are intended to be us« as p'acards 
around retail stores, as ieadings for 
ads, or some of them may be utilized 
as the motto of the establishment. 
Their full benefits can only be secured 
by making sure that the place bears 
out the assertions made by the mot- 
toes, the effect of which can be en- 
tirely dissipated by the impolite 
actions of a single clerk. 


Mr. A. FRANK RICHARDSON’S agent 
at No. 12 Red Lion Court, London, 
England, is Sir Edward Pugh. It is 
a great satisfaction to the New York 
special agents that they may now count 
a titled personage among their associ- 
ates. They are proud of Sir Edward, 
but they are still a little in doubt about 
the pronunciation of his name—wheth- 
er it should be Pew or Puf or Poo. It 
is said that up to date even Richardson 
is not quite solid on this point. 
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WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID, 


Hobson was in the office, and as 
usual the Old Man got started on the 
subject of advertising. 

‘ Well,’’ said Hobson, ‘* you may 
talk about it as much as you please, 
but it’s all a lottery. You drop your 
money in the slot and maybe you draw 
a capital prize and maybe you don’t, 
with the chances largely‘in favor of 
‘you don’t.’ ”’ 

The Old Man only smiled. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” said Hob- 
son, ‘‘I didn’t expect you to agree 
with me, but it’s true. I’ve seen too 
many men drop their wads in extrava- 
gant advertising ever to be taken in by 
the siren songs the newspaper men 
sing. You’ve been lucky, that’s all, 
and like most Jucky men you can’t see 
why every other poor devil hasn’t done 
likewise.” 

The Old Man leaned back in his 
chair and looked at Hobson. 

‘* Hobson,’’ he said, ‘‘I think we 
have discussed this question before, 
and I never supposed that you would 
talk to me about ‘luck’ in advertis- 
ing a straight, legitimate business. 
Of course when you attempt to work a 
scheme, or a novelty of some sort, the 
element of chance enters in, for you 
can never tell how the public will 
receive a new thing. But in advertis- 
ing a legitin.ate business, the method 
of procedure is almost as certain as a 
sum in arithmetic.” 

‘« Then tell me,’’ said Hobson, ‘‘why 
so many men fail to make a success ?” 

‘For exactly the same reason,” re- 

lied the Old Man, ‘‘ that so many 
ys and girls fail in mathematics in 
school: they either haven’t the brains 
or the application, or they get started 
wrong. That’s all. 

‘* We must start with the proposi- 
tion that you have something for 
which there is a demand, or for which 
a demand can be created. Then if 
you put the right kind of ads before 
the right people, in the right way, the 
game’s yours.” 

“Oh, of course,’’ said Hobson. 
‘‘In other words, ‘succeed and you 
will succeed!’ ‘Get there and you 
get there !’” 

‘‘That is true of any proposition 
from getting born to getting into the 
grave,” said the Old Man. “What I 





mean is that advertising is not a hap- 
hazard lottery, as you seem to think it, 
but a science that can be studied, an 
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art that can be learned.’ In the first 
place you must learn to get up a 
ad—one that tells people something 
that will interest them; then the ad 
must be made attractive ; people are 
not looking for ads these days, you 
have to make the ads draw the people 
tothem. A good illustration—speak- 
ing of pictures,” exclaimed the Old 
Man, suddenly breaking into the 
thread of his remarks, ‘‘ What do you 
think of that ?” 

He held up an agricultural paper 
showing a well-known and instantly 
recognized picture belonging to a 
prominent magazine advertiser and 
used by him for months, but in this 
case boldly rp me ong by another 
advertiser and used for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose than that fo: which it 
was intended. 

‘*That does take lots of nerve, 
doesn’t it?” said Hobson, looking over 
the Old Man’s shoulder. 

‘*Tt isn’t the nerve of the thing that 
strikes me so hard,” replied the Old 
Man, ‘‘ but the poor policy of it. Indi- 
viduality is one of the first requisites of 
good advertising. If you appropriate 
some other person’s idea or picture— 
unless you very skillfully eden it to 
your Own purposes—you are weaken- 
ing your ad; the reader remembers 
having seen the picture before, and 
immediately puts you down as a bor- 
rower of other men’s ideas ; if you do 
it in your ads, perhaps you do it in 
your machines, and he may be sued 
some day for patent-infringement if he 
makes a purchase of you. Or he may 
not definitely remember that he has 
seen the picture dozens of times be- 
fore, but still the picture does not ap- 
peal to him as a novelty—it loses thus 
one of the chief requisites of a good 
advertising picture. 

‘*T am not one of those fellows who 
stick up for originality above all other 
things ; an old idea may be the very 
thing you want, but it usually takes a 
genius to adapt an old idea to a new 
thing without spoiling it. 

**A good ad is in the first place a 
thing unto itself; it bristles with char- 
acteristic points; the reader remem- 
bers :t, and does not confuse it with 
other ads. Then you study your 
patrons and the papers they are liable 
to read, and place your ads according- 
ly. Can’t you see that that way of ad- 
vertising is sure to pay ?” 

** Well, maybe it will,” Hobson ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but the deuce of it is, a fel- 
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farmers instead of depending on the 


low’s money is all gone long before he 
has half learned to do all that.” 

‘* Exactly,” exclaimed the Old Man. 
‘« That’s been my point all along. But 
it isn't any more neces: for the 
business man to learn all that detail, 
than it is necessary for him to study 
law. He can avail himself of the serv- 
ices of an expert advertiser, just as 
he avails himself of the services of an 
expert lawyer. ifhehas a patent case, 
he employs a patent lawyer, selecting 
the man who makes a specialty of that 
kind of cases; so if he does a certain 
kind of advertising, he selects a special- 
ist in that field. There are several 
good advertising agencies in this town, 
but only one that makes a specialty of 
my line—only one that knows the 
agricultural field from A to Z ; so that 
is the agency that handles my busi- 
ness. They get me up attractive, inter- 
est-compelling ads, they put them 
where the right people can’t help see 
them, they keep me out of the papers 
that would not pay me, and if I ever 
venture on a new line, they prudently 
feel their way along so that we dont 
waste a lot of money on an impossibil- 
ity. In fact, they save me money at 
every turn, and get me the best possi- 
ble results. I can’t go wrong with 
them. And that’s why my advertising 
has always paid.” 

“Well,” said Hobson sadly, taking 
up his hat, ‘‘I didn’t do it that way.” 





Young Know-it-all was in the office 
the other day, and as usual was scat- 
tering information about him in the 
most prodigal manner. 

After telling the typewriter girl 
that the machine she used was no 
good and giving the head bookkeeper 
some more or less valuable points on 
taking off a trial balance, he turned to 
the Old Man and said : 

**T see you’re still hammering away 
at the farmers, through those farm 
papers. Why don’t you save your 
money and work through the trade?” 

We all looked for the Old Man to 
teli his fresh young friend to mind his 
own business, but instead he said : 

‘* Well, in so much as the farmers 
of this country have learned to use their 
own brains, and not some other fel- 
low’s, we want them to think well of 
what we have to sell. We want them 
to know about our machine, and to be 
willing to take no other, unless they 
are sure the other will answer their 
That’s why we talk to the 


purpose, 


trade to do our talking forus. In the 
first place we have no right to ask the 
trade to do it, and in the second place 
it pays us to do it ourselves.” 

‘* But the expense of it !’’ ejaculated 
Mr. Know-it-all. ‘‘ Why, the money 
you spend every year in advertising 
would almost enable you to retire.” 

‘*So would the money I spend for 
iron, lumber, or in wages. Advertis- 
ing is as much a part of the legitimate 
expense of a business as is the cost of 
the raw material which goes into our 
machines. And yet good advertising 
is never an ‘expense’ either, in the 
usual acceptance of that term, for good 
advertising more than pays for itself. 
I have just been going over our adver- 
tising bills for the year, and compar- 
ing them with sales. We can’t ‘key’ 
our ads, at least not all of them; but 
we can easily trace results. When- 
ever we have gone into new territory, 
using good papers in a sensible manner, 
we have increased our sales sufficientiy 
to make the extra profit more than pay 
the advertising bills. What more can 
we ask ?” 

** Well,’’ said Mr. Know-it-all, ‘‘ it 
just happened so. I know, because 
we have tried it.” 

“*Y-e-s,” said the Old Man. ‘I 
know you have tried it. But you 
didn’t try itin my way. I said ‘in a 
sensible manner.’ TI happen to re- 
member something about your adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Know-it-all drew himself up 
and said : 

‘IT gave the advertising my per- 
sonal attention, sir, and I know it was 
carefully done.” 

‘* May I ask what you know about 
the agricultural press?” asked the Old 
Man. 

** Why, I examined every paper we 
went into,’ replied the young man 
proudly, ‘‘and I didn't give a con- 
tract without looking up the paper’s 
circulation in the directories. And 
what’s more, I made a good many of 
them give me the agent’s commission. 
Oh, you can’t take me in when it 
comes to handling publishers.” 

** And how about your ads?’’ asked 
the Old Man. ‘‘Did you have any 
trouble with them ?”’ 

“‘Not a bit; not abit! It makes 
me sick to hear some people talk 
about writing ads. You'd think there 
was some great mystery about it. Why, 
all you’ve got to dois to tell the people 

















what you’ve got to sell; put its good 
points before them, and there you are. 
I don’t believe in using too many 
words or too much space, so I usually 
wrote: ‘Use Know-it-all’s Kutters. 
They are the best.’ But it didn’t pay.’’ 

The Old Man evidently concluded 
that words were wasted upon his 
young friend, for he didn’t say any- 
thing more until Know-it-all had left. 
Then he stuck his pen behind his ear 
and said tothe Junior Partner : 

‘In one respect Know-it-all is 
right. Advertising is a simple thing, 
but he is not wise enough to see that 
simplicity is the most difficult and the 
rarest thing inthe world. The world 
waited a good many centuries for a 
man to come to write ‘ome, Sweet 
Home’—one of the simplest songs 
ever penned—and it’s the same way 
with all art and all the arts. Not one 
man in a hundred can tell a story 
without beating all around Robin 
Hood’s barn ; and when they come to 
write it they wander still farther away. 
And the plain, unadorned tale is not 
always enough. For instance: Smith 
and Jones bothmake a first-class plow. 
They are both careful in selecting 
stock and turn out a perfect proses 
Practically there is no choice between 
them, Suppose they both should 
happen to use the same advertising 
mediums, ‘lhe one with the best ad 
—the ad that not only tells that the 
plow is good, but explains why it is 

and proves it—the ad that makes 
the best impression—that’s the ad that 
will sell the most plows. So youcan’t 
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be too careful about your ads. The 
better the ad the more goods it will 
sell. And you can't be too careful 
about your mediums. You've got to 
know them like a book. You've got 
to know the people who read them, 
and that takes constant study and 
time and money. That’s why I turn 
our advertising over to the best spe- 
cialists in the country, and that's why 
our advertising always pays us. 
‘‘There’s another little thing,” the 
Old Man went on; ‘‘ you remember 
that some of you fellows here in the 
office thought we ought to shut off our 
advertising during the dull season? 
Well, the more 1 examine the returns 
the more I am convinced that that 
would have been a mistake. If there 
is one fact about advertising that is 
well established, it is that its effects 
are accumulative. It’s like climbing 
arope. You can’t let go to spit on 
your hands or to rest a bit. It’s like 
an umbrella: to do you any good 
you have to keep it up. For that 
reason I expect every dollar we spend ° 
next year to give us larger returns 
than this year ; we are higher up the 
rope, and I do not favor ceasing the 
good work even for one month. I 
don’t want the good impression we 
make in one ad to grow dim before we 
follow it up with another. Keep 
hammering away—that’s the way !” 
And we all said: ‘‘Right you are!” 
—Agricultural Advertising. 





NEVER put a picture in an ad. It’s wasting 
money. Draw your picture so that it is an 
ad in itself. Put an ad in the picture.—Lewis. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


‘PLAN OF PUBLICATION 
AND 
RULES FOR THE REVISION 
OF THE 
QUARTERLY ISSUES. 





Publishers and others who consider 
plan may be improved. 


should be 
Spruce Street, New York. 





the plan o/ revision here set forth to be 


JSaulty are invited to send suggestions going to show where and how they believe the 


Such suggestions, offered in good faith, always have careful consideration. They 
dressed to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory, No. 10 





For twenty-nine successive years the 
American Newspaper Directory has 
been issued—each issue (with added 
care and experience) being an improve- 
ment upon previous ones. Long ago 
it gained an acknowledged position as 
the one authentic and trustworthy 
authority concerning the circulation of 
the newspapers of North America. 


- The American Newspaper Directory 
consists of Parts I., II., III. and IV. 

Part I. of the Directory contains a 
complete catalogue of all American 
newspapers and periodical publica- 
tions. 

Part II. of the Directory consists of 
a complete catalogue of all papers 
rated in Part I. (the catalogue portion) 
as having a circulation of 1,000 copies 
or more. 

Part III. of the Directory consists 
of a catalogue of Sunday papers having 
circulations exceeding 1,000 copies. 

Part IV. of the Directory consists 
of the Class Lists; no papers, save those 
having a circulation rating of 1,000 
copies or over, are catalogued. 


The publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory began the twen- 
ty-ninth year by issuing it quarterly in- 
stead of once a year, giving up-to- 
date information, correcting errors 
quickly, and devoting especial atten- 
tion to the circulation ratings of papers 
claiming to print as many as one 
thousand copies sogulerty. 

Commencing with the June issue for 
1897, there was given in the Directory 
a summary of ALL Directory ratings 
{exceeding 1,000 in 1896) accorded 
during the preceding five years. The 
circulation rating of all other papers 
was indicated by the logotype‘‘J K L.’’ 
Among these were included all papers 
that in times past had been variously 
credited with a circulation letter rating 








of either ‘‘J, K or L,” or with actual 
figures less than 1,000, and which did 
not for the year 1896 furnish evidence 
of an actual average issue of so much 
as I,000 copies or more. 

The price of a single copy of the 
Directory is now, as heretofore, $5. 
The aanual subscription for the four 
issues is $20, or including an annual 
subscription for PRINTERS’ INK, $25, 
but the subscriber at $25 becomes a 
member of the American Newspaper 
Directory Confidential Information 
Bureau, and as such, and in con- 
sideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, as afore- 
said, strictly in advance, is entitled 
to, and allowed, the privilege of ap- 
plying to the publishers of the Direct- 
ory, at pleasure, for a confidential 
report concerning the circulation or 
character of any newspaper credited 
by the Directory with a circulation 
rating greater than 1,000 copies per 
issue. Such confidential reports are 
supplied to subscribers whenever 
asked for. 

The rules that govern the editor of 
the Directory in making his quarterly 
revisions are as follows : 


As soon as one quarterly edition of 
the Directory has been issued, a revis- 
ion. is begun upon the edition to follow 
three months later. 


On the 15th day of the month of 
issue of each quarterly edition, viz: 
March, June, September and Decem- 
ber, a communication is sent to every 
paper credited in the preceding Direct- 
ory with over 1,000 circulation, in- 
closing a marked leaf of the Directory 
on which the paper is described, and 
requesting the publisher to furnish not 
later than the 15th of the following 
month any correction that may be 
needed ; also a statement of the circula- 


























tion of his own paper covering an entire 
year if he wishes to make one. 


On the 16th of January, April, 
July and October, the editor of the 
Directory commences a revision from 
reports and corrections received. 
Each letter or report is read and every 
change is noted. This work is com- 
pleted about the first of February, 
May, August and November, respect- 
ively. Correspondence coming later is 
put aside for consideration during the 
next quarterly revision. 


‘* New Newspapers”’ heard of since 
the revision of the last Directory, and 
those established before the 15th day 
of January, April, July and October 
are sent for, and if copies are obtained 
the papers are properly described upon 
cards especially prepared for that pur- 
pose, and duly entered for the next 
edition. Between the sixteenth day of 
the months referred to and the 
first day of February, May, August 
and November, these new newspaper 
cards completed, with the requisite gaz- 
etteer description of new towns, are sent 
to the printer to be put,in type. 


Advertisements to appear in the 
Directory are entered at the time they 
are received and those known as 
‘* notices” or “ publisher’s announce- 
ments” (which follow the description in 
the catalogue portion of the book), are 
put in type and galley proofs are re- 
turned to the editor of the Directory 
ready to be inserted in the page forms 
as they are made up. Display adver- 
tisements are also set, electrotyped and 
held ready for insertion in their proper 
positions. 


On the first day of February, May, 
August and November, the editor be- 
gins to furnish the printer copy 
enough for making up four sixteen- 
page forms (64 pages) daily. He 
systematically prepares this copy by 
going over each page to see that needed 
changes are made, scanning the alpha- 
betical arrangement of towns and 
newspapers, inserting new newspapers 
and advertisements where they belong 
and looking out for “ breaks” im gen- 
eral. When satisfied of the correct- 
ness of the copy, he passes it to the 
printers daily till about the 25th of the 
month, when the last of the copy is 
dealt with. On the first day of the 
following month (the month of issue) 
the new Directory is bound and ready 
for delivery. 
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The Directory is intended to contain 
a complete catalogue of all newspapers 
published, and neither the name nor the 
circulation rating of a paper can be 
omitted in response to a request to that 
effect, because compliance with such a 
request would be a consent to make the 
Directory less than complete. 


The names of new newspapers are 
obtained principally from the list of 
periodicals entered as second-class 
matter at the Post-Office Department 
at Washington, but to some extent also 
from postimasters and publishers. To 
obtain copies of these new newspapers 
a special post-paid wrapper is mailed 
to each. All so received are entered 
and described on cards prepared for 
that pur , but no new newspaper is 
entered in the Directory unless a copy 
is at hand bearing a date later than the 
month of issue of the preceding edition 
of the Directory. 


Unless there are strong reasons to 
the contrary, the name of a publication 
that is not admitted to the United 
States mails as second-class matter is 
not entered in the Directory. And 
under the same restrictions, any publi- 
cation admitted as second-class matter 
is generally considered entitled to be 
entered in the Directory. 


The object in publishing the Direct- 
ory is to make an actual catalogue of 
the legitimate periodical press. It is in- 
tenled that publications of ephemeral 
character, such as are not periodicals in 
fact, shall not have a place in the Di- 
rectory. In order that some rule may 
obtain by which it can be decided 
whether a paper shall be catalogued or 
not, the practice obtains that if in doubt 
whether a publication shall be included 
or excluded, it is always excluded. 


In cases where a paper is dated from 
two places it is catalogued under the 
town where it properly belongs, but 
may be described as “ dated also at” 
(naming the other city or town). 


When one or more editions of a 
newspaper are issued for another town 
or village, after the word ‘‘ publisher ” 
in the catalogue the words “‘ prints an 
addition for” (naming town), or 
‘* prints special editions for neighbor- 
ing towns” are added and the circula- 
tion rating in such cases reads ‘‘ com- 
bined circulation.” No other mention 
of the extra “‘ editions” is made. 


An examination of the office files is 
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made for a copy of each paper concern- 
ing which no late information has 
been received To such as are not 
found a wrapper for a sample copy is 
mailed in a ‘‘ special request ’’ envelope 
and the return of this envelope by the 
postmaster is treated as proof of the 
discontinuation of the paper, and 
causes its description to be suppressed 
in the forthcoming Directory. 








When the name of a paper appears 
in the Directory for the first time, and 
no circulation report covering at least 
six months previous is furnished by its 
publishers, no circulation rating is ac- 
corded to such paper unless it be the 
successor of another paper previously 
described. If its printed volume and 
number dates from a predecessor, a rat- 
ing may be given, but not if it begins 
with Vol. I., No. 1. 


Publications that do not insert ad- 
vertisements are so indicated and have 
no circulation rating. 


The classification or rating of a cir- 
culation in the Directory by letter is 
determined by what is believed to have 
been the regular issue of the publica- 
tion for the entire year immediately 
preceding. 


Some newspapers fail to understand 
that the actual circulation average for 
the year past will be stated in plain 
figures if wanted, and the necessary 
figures furnished. 





To report his circulation in such a 
way as actually to convey information 
to an inquirer, it is deemed necessary 
thata publisher shall state in detail 
what it has been for every issue for an 
entire year. 





Advertisers think that they can judge 
more intelligently from a true state- 
ment of what a circulation has been for 
a year past than from any sort of a 
statement of what a publisher believes 
it will be for a year to come. 


A circulation statement should be 
signed witha pen. If signed with a 
hand stamp, or with initials only, or 
by some person whose authority to 
sign is not known or stated, the state- 
ment is not accepted as one the accu- 
racy of which may be relied upon 
absolutely. 


A report giving the number of quires 
used each week (instead of the actual 
number of copies printed) may mean 
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for an eight-page paper one-half the 
actual issue reported in quires, In 
each case of this kind it is found advis- 
able to look at the paper. If it has 
four pages there are 24 copies to the 
quire. If eight pages, it will not be 
safe to allow for more than twelve 
copies to the quire. A quire is 24 
sheets, and not 25. A ream is 480 
sheets, and not 500. 





If the Directory rates a circulation 
too high that, of course, closes the 
door to information from the office of 
the paper. The publisher has nothing 
to gain, but something to lose by 
agitating the matter. On the other 
hand, a paper that has actually issued 
a larger edition regularly than the 
Directory credits it with is more willing 
to give information. In cases of un- 
certainty it tends more toward accuracy 
in the long run if a paper is classed 
too low than if it is classed too high. 





When the report or description of a 
paper that has been forwarded to a 
publisher for revision comes back bear- 
ing a mark of acquiescence, or bearing 
no mark whatever, its return is taken 
as evidence that the publisher has ex- 
amined it and has no corrections to 
make. 





If a publisher returns a report with- 
out any remarks about his circulation 
rating, or fails to make any response 
to the application made to him for 
definite information, it is taken as an 
admission that the rating at present 
accorded him is high enough, whatever 
else may be said about it. 





When a publisher furnishes a true 
statement in detail showing the actual 
number of copies of each and every 
issue for the preceding year, the aggre- 
gate number, and takes pains to show 
the average each issue by a calculation 
based on the actual figures exhibited, 
the statement being dated and properly 
signed, the paper is rated accordingly. 
When an actual average circulation 
rating is given the phraseology adopted 
in the Directory report is ‘‘ circulation, 
actual average during 1897 ——,” or 
‘factual average for twelve months 
ending with (date stated) . 








When a publisher claims a higher 
rating than has been given, and seems 
to be in good faith, and if his asser- 
tion covers a period of not less than 
one year, and is duly authenticated by 

















date and signature, it sometimes se- 
cures a rating in one of the following 
forms: - 

Publisher says that no edition in 1897 was 
less than — 

Publisher says that the smallest edition in 
1897 was not less than — 

ublisher says that every edition in 1897 

exceeded — 

Publisher says that in 1897 he printed —— 
every issue: 
or in such other form as will most 
correctly quote the publisier’s own 
words, 


When a publisher states what has 
been his average circulation for the 
past year, and the statement is made 
definitely and is fully signed and dated 
(but without giving the exact figures of 
each issue), his report sometimes se- 
cures for him the letter rating in which 
the circulation falls, but not a rating in 
Arabic figures. Such statements are 
unsatisfactory, however, because the 
Editor of the Directory ought to see 
the figures by which the result was ar- 
rived at, so that he may know that the 
calculation was made with accuracy. 
No publisher can tell what his average 
circulation has been without first having 
caused the figures to be set down and 
the necessary calculations made ; and 
when that has been done, he may just 
as well send the figures for examina- 
tion and to be placed on file at the 
office of the Directory. A mistake 
may have been made, which a glance 
would reveal. 


When a publisher furnishes informa- 
tion, but not in detail, ciaiming a higher 
circulation than that already accorded 
his paper, if his claim appears to have 
some foundation, the double dagger 
(++) is added to the rating, which means 
‘*claims a higher rating, but fails to 
furnish a satisfactory statement to sus- 
tain his claim,” although told that such 
a statement is needed and furnished 
with a blank showing how it should be 
made. 


Daily papers having a Sunday issue 
are accorded a separate circulation rat- 
ing for the daily alone, and another for 
the Sunday edition whenever it_is pos- 
sible to do this upon the information 
furnished, 


When a morning and an evening 
edition of-a daily are published, even 
though the evening edition has a 
different name, the circulation report is 
permitted to cover both editions, and 
is so stated in the book, provided ad- 
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vertisements ordered in one edition 
appear in both without extra charge. 


The following is the key to esti- 
mated circulation ratings used in the 


Directory : 

KEY—TO LETTER RATINGS. 
Exceeding 75,000 . ‘ ¢ A 
Exceeding 40,000 . . «. B 
Exceeding 20,000. . » Cc 
Exceeding 17,500 . . . D 
Exceeding 12,500. ° E 
Exceeding 7,500 ° é é F 
Exceeding 4,000 pp need ee G 
Exceeding 2,250 ‘ . ‘ H 
Exceeding 1,000 wt ge I 
Estimated at less than 1,000 . “OL.” 
Indoubt . x 


The following signs follow the rating: 
letter or figures in some cases: 
# The accuracy of this rating has been 
uestioned by one or more persons who 
claim to have facilities for knowing the facts. 
he accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the facts, and 
it is feared that the doubts expressed do rest 
upon a substantial foundation. 

The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory has offered to cause the cor- 
rectness of this circulation rating to be veri- 
fied by a special examination, provided the 
publisher of the paper would agree to place 
the necessary facilities at his disposal. It was 
stipulated that the verification should be 
without cost to the publisher of tie paper, 
but to this offer the publisher’s response was 
not such as to entirely remove the impression 
of doubt that has been cast on the rating. 


Whenever those marks of doubt ap- 
pear against the circulation rating of a 
paper, the circulation rating of the 

per so marked is not given in the 

ist of more than 1,000 in Part II. of 
the Directory, or in other tabulations, 
but in place of the rating, the mark + 
is substituted. 


The rating “‘J K L” means any- 
where from one copy up to one thou- 
sand copies. It means that the esti- 
mated average issue of the paper does 
not exceed a thousand. 


To “J K L” papers that have 
claimed, by correspondence on file, an 
issue of more than 1,000 copies, it is 
the practice to send a copy of the regu- 
lar application for information at the 
time of the quarterly revision. The 
publisher is thus given an opportunity 
to exhibit his right to a higher circula 
tion rating if he cares to do so. 


Tublishers who refrain f furnish. 
ing any information about circulation, 
or who furnish information in a form 
that is not sprcific and authentic, 
are rated by capital letters, the mean- 
ing of which 1s made known by the 
key. 
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A CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORE. 


AN INTERESTING TALK WITH mR. & 


RALPH TILTON, OF CARSON, PIRIE, 
- SCOTT & CO, 


By far the best department store ad- 
vertising now being done in Chicago 
is that of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
who delegate to Ralph Tilton the duty 
of preparing their announcements. 

Mr. Tilton is a young man who has 
gained his nine years of experience 
with this firm. He did his first news- 
paper work less thana year ago. Prior 
to that time he made a tremendous 
success of the mail order branch of 
the firm’s business through the medium 
of the Carson- 
Pirie Monthly. 

H. W. Mont- 
gomery, superin- 
tendent of mails at 
the Chicago post- 
office, says that 
the growth of the 
Carson-Pirie 
Monthlyis unprec- 
edented in his 
life-long ex peri- 
ence in postal af- 
fairs. Every bit of 
work on the maga- 
zine was perform- 
ed by Mr. Tilton, 
who within a year 
built up a paid cir- 
culation of 122,000 
copies per issue. 
At first the sub- 
scription price was 
but ten cents a 
year. Then it 
was raised to 
twenty-five cents. 
Much outside ad- 
vertising was 
carried and at fifty dollars per page 
the receipts from this source were 
$2,200 for the banner number. Mr. 
Tilton made many ineffectual attempts 
to secure second-class privileges for 
his paper, but at last became reconciled 
to affixing a stamp to each copy. 

I have been curious to know why 
Carson-Pirie discontinued their appar- 
ently successful little magazine and 
queried Mr. Tilton on the subject. 

‘* There were several reasons for the 
move,” said he. ‘*To begin with, we 
felt that the magazine had accom- 
plished its purpose. It had increased 
our list of mail order customers froma 
few thousands to over a quarter of a 
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million. Our mail order business had 
rown to such proportions that it was 
interfering with trade at our wholesale 
house, and we found that we could not 
afford to antagonize a merchant who 
bought $10,000 a year for the sake of 
a few women in his town who might 
each spend five dollars a season with 
us. My time was fully occupied upon 
the monthly and when it was decided 
thatI should take up the newspaper 
branch of our advertising it was 
deemed best to discontinue the mag- 
azine, a step which I certainly now 
regret and I think’ that the firm are of 
the same mind, although we are hold- 
ing a fair proportion of our mail order 
trade by means of 
booklets.” 

Mr. Tilton’s 
newspaper ads are 
in the well known 
Wanamaker style 
and are the most 
noticeable adver- 
tisements in the 
Chicago papers, 
because of their 
unique typography 
and illustration. 

“T decided on 
the quiet style 
when I took hold 
of this work,’’con- 
tinued Mr. Tilton, 
‘*because of its 
contrast to the 
striking display 
which character- 
izes the announce- 
ments of the other 
local department 
stores. thought 
that the gentle 
tone of the types 
and the original- 
ity of the pictures would attract instant 
attention ; that the moderation of state- 
ment in contrast to the other fellows’ 
florid rhetoric would cause the 
ple to tumble over one another in their 
eagerness to reach our bargain counters. 

‘** But I was destined to bitter dis- 
ss To my surprise and 
chagrin, no one seemed to notice my 
pretty ads. Our business neither in- 
creased nor diminished and had it not 
been for the regularity with which the 
bills came in the firm would not have 
known that they had an advertising 
department. 

‘*This sort of thing continued for 
three months, despite my best efforts to 
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d broadcast news of bargains the 
like of which had never been told, 
We were on the point of abandoning 
our chosen style when it began to 
catch on. The people commenced to 
read the ads. Then they bought the 
goods. Now it affords me great pleas- 
ure to receive the statement of each 
month’s business. Not only does each 
set of fiyures show a gain of from fif- 
teen to fifty per cent over last year, 
but it shows that right now Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. sell more goods than 
at any time in their previous history. 

‘* Visit our various sales departments 
on Monday morning after we have 
printed page ads in all the big Sunday 
papers and, on an average, one woman 
in five will be seen carrying an ad ora 
clipping from one in her hand. On this 
basis I consider that at least three- 
fifths of our patronage is attracted by 
our advertising. 

‘*There are two causes to which I 
attribute our success,” continued Mr. 
Tilton. ‘‘ The first of these is the 
latitude which I am given in my work 
and the care which we take to avoid 
misrepresentation or exaggeration. We 
call our store ‘ The Satisfactory Shop,’ 
and try to live up to the spirit of the 
catch-line in all that the words imply. 
Then I believe that our illustrations 
are a most attractive feature. The 
sketches are the work of Miss Sara 
Crosby, and are entirely in keeping 
with our policy of modest display. 
Miss Crosby, who is associated with 
the Barnes-Crosby Company in the 
Stock Exchange building, now has 
twenty-eight artists working under her, 
but continues to do our work person- 
ally. She is ours by right of discov- 
ery.” 
vc What method do you pursue in 
compiling your advertisements ?”’ I in- 
quired. 

‘*T fear my process was born of my 
inexperience,” laughed Mr. Tilton. 
‘*T seldom touch pencil to paper except 
in making notes and in marking proof. 
In preparing an ad, I dictate every 
word to my typewritist, who has be- 
come so familiar with my style that few 
marginal directions are necessary to 
make the copy ready for the printer. 
When I took hold of the work I asked 
the department heads to send me writ- 
ten notes of the articles which they 
preferred to advertise, but I soon found 
that I did not get ‘next’ to the situa- 
tion. Now I go into the stock myself.” 

**You are, of course, aware that 
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other writers say that your style per- 
mits the quotation of prices upon too 
few articles to make it good advertis- 
ing for so large a store. Have you 
anything with which torefute this con- 
tention ?”’ I interrogated. 

‘*I believe that I have read in 
PRINTERS’ INK that results are the test 
of meri. in advertising,” rejoined Mr. 
Tilton. ‘‘ The fewer articles I touch 
upon, the greater I find the returns to 
be to each. That is why I seldom 
print the same advertisement in two 
papers and why I never clip portions 
of our Sunday ads for week-day pub- 
lication. We use all the English 
morning papers on Sunday, and the 
evening papers nearly every day ex- 
cept Saturday, but we never run the 
same ad twice. 

**Returns? The Sunday Tribune is 
the best. Then comes the 7imes-Her- 
ald, Of the evening issues the Mews 
is, of course, preferable, but the Jour- 
nal is constantly improving, and we 
are using it nearly every day. 

‘‘Odd experiences? Yes, I’ve had 
several, but the strangest thing I’ve 
encountered is the barrier which the 


‘Unusual Shoes: 


would be usual enough at 





dig 


Dark Tan 

lines which taken together offer 

{ size and width, coin, square and razor toe; 
both lace and button Boots. 

not sample shoes, nor shopworn 





nor ly made shoes, but strictly 
hi footwear whose fellows have 
left to be marked down to this 





News places about its columns in the 
shape of extra charges for display, 
broken column rules, cuts and several 
other things. Their card rate is forty 
cents per line, and the maximum pen- 
alty y bathe is fifty percent. I think 
most advertisers pay the limit. 

‘* Their most unusual ruling is Mr. 
Lawson’s decree that an advertiser’s 
name shall be at the top of the ad in- 
stead of at the bottom. WhenIruna 
page ad, I want the firm name to oc- 
cupy four columns at the bottom of the 
page. If I indulged in such an ar- 
rangement of type in the News we 
should find advertising far less profit- 
able, for, should I break Mr. Lawson’s 
column rules at the bottom, he would 
charge us fifty per cent additional for 
the whole four columns,.whereas if I 
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obey their behest and break the rules 
at the top of column, they only assess 
the display or cut penalty on the actual 
space occupied. 

‘* The Mews people say that they are 
putting a premium on good advertis- 
ing. I think that they are hampering 
good advertisers.”’ 

I was once told bya large advertiser 
who read Mr. Tilton’s productons, but 
who did not know the name of their 
author, that the man who wrote Car- 
son-Pirie’s ads must be college bred. 
‘I left a country school down East 
when I was thirteen years old and went 
to work in a dry goods store,” is the 
way Mr. Tilton speaks of his early 
training. H. B, Howarp. 


—— +01 
*“ MADE IN GERMANY.” 


Few people know the history of 
‘* Made in Germany,” the three words 
one sees everywhere, and how Eng- 
land by law forced Germany to do the 
most successful advertising a nation has 
ever done, at no cost to Germany but 
at tremendous cost to England. 

Some years ago Germany was doing 
a large Fagor business with England, 
much to the distaste of English manu- 
facturers. Agitation was commenced 
which resulted in the ‘‘ Merchandise 
Stamp Act” being passed by Parlia- 
ment. The act was directed particu- 
larly against Germany, whose goods 
were to be stamped: ‘‘ Made in Ger- 
many.” As her manufactures were, 
on the whole, regarded as poor stuff, 
it was thought that, in time, ‘‘ Made 
in Germany” would be the accepted 
equivalent of ‘‘ rubbish.” 

But the effect was different from 
expectations, for certain needs existed 
among the people of England which 
German goods at German prices could 
best supply. The demand for them 
was a natural one, and the result was 
a growing export business in spite of 
the act. A few years after it was 
passed, German exports to England 
had increased about one-third—the 
act was a dismal failure. 

That was not the worst of it: For 
some years London had been actin 
as a middleman in the transhipment o' 
German goods. Buyers from other 


countries would visit London, buy a 
lot of unbranded or rebranded goods 
according to sample, and never sus- 
pect for a moment that England didn’t 
make them. But when English Par- 
liament compelled Germany to stamp 
them ‘‘Made in Germany,” the cat 


was out of the bag, and the wide- 
awake foreign buyer evidently rea- 
soned: ‘‘So? ‘Made in Germany’? 
I must buy in Germany,” and he did 
buy there, to his own satisfaction and 
profit; and his purchases naturally 
included goods which England had 
before really manufactured for him, 

I do not say that England’s great 
decrease in exports and Germany’s 
great increase are due entirely to that 
little stamp, ‘‘Made in Germany,” 
with its attendant revelation of the 
middleman’s secret; but the facts 
point it out as being that which first 
proclaimed to tue world what Ger- 
many was doing, the result of which 
stirred up the German spirit of com- 
merce and drew particular attention 
of foreign buyers to the resources and 
possibilities of that empire. 

By the way, for quite a while back 
it has not been uncommon to see goods 
branded: ‘‘ Made in England.”’— 7 ‘he 
Ad Book, San Francisco. 

LR OAS 

Tue advertiser who says: ‘‘ Send me two 
drug ads,’’ or “* Let me have one of your 
jeweler’s booklets,” is like the man who says: 

Doctor, I’m sick; give mea pill.”” Yet the 
syndicate-ad_ purveyors are administering 
business medicine every day on such meager 
information,—Lewis. 





Medical Ads. 





WE invite correspondence with 
those who conirol remedies 
for the relief and cure of diseases of 
the throat, lungs, blood, kidneys, 
stomach and liver, (constipation, dys- 
_ Ppepsia, indigestion), and for the cure 
of the ailments of women. We have 
made a marked success in writin 
and illustrating advertisements an 
on those subjects, and know 
how to talk to sick people in language 
that inspires confidence. During the 
past year we prepared all the adver- 
tising for a medical concern which 
paid the newspapers a great deal of 


money. In November, 1897, that 
concern sold more of its remedy than 
during October, November and De- 
cember, 1896. 

MOSES & HELM, 























ADVERTISING GAS AND ELEC- 
TRIC FIXTURES, 
By Fred H. Clifford. 


Advertisements of gas and electric 
fixtures are surprisingly few. It may 
be because there are not a great many 
deaiers in such fixtures; it may be 
because these dealers think their busi- 
ness doesn’t need advertising, or it 
may be they don’t know just how to 
go at the advertising problem. How- 
ever that may be, there is far too little 
newspaper publicity concerning these 
accessories to modern heating and 
lighting—gas and electric fixtures. 

Charles E. Dole, of Bangor, Me., 
dealer in all kinds of fixtures and ap- 
pliances that are used with gas or 
electricity; has been doing some good 
advertising lately. He uses five inches, 
single column, in the evening paper of 
the city, running the ads daily and 
making changes once a week. 

It was in early May that Mr. Dole 
began to do his advertising systemat- 
ically. The first of the warm weather 
coming about that time, suggested 
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tric door bells should be used and 
the old-fashioned pull-bells be thrown 
away. 

A little over a month ago Mr. Dole 
began to advertise his gas and electric 
light fixtures. The days were begin- 
ning to shorter then, and the time for 
using lights grew correspondingly 
longer. Mr. Dole knew that Bangor 
people were commencing to think about 
the long evenings of the fall and win- 
ter, and many of them were planning 
for the introduction of gas or electric 
lighting in homes or offices. 

So he began to tell, in his ads, of 
his fixtures—about his new designs 
and the low cost of them, and how 
every kind of a gas or electric lighting 
fixture could be found in his stock. 
To aid in the selection from very 
latest patterns, Mr. Dole made arrange- 
ments with the fixture manufacturers 
to send photos and drawings of their 
new styles at ty = intervals. That 
made it possible for every customer to 
get just what he wanted—and a satis- 
fied customer is always a good friend. 

Mr. Dole was asked if he thought 








gine stoves’ Os BT i i is » 
subject for adver- j ‘sakteintagls ¢Pe7 bt ars! Oe $ 
tising, and Mr. $ 
Dole boomed gas ll 3 Kitchen 3 
stoves until well > . $ 
into the summer, Won t $ Stays 6 
telling a new story W e é 
each week, and ork e Cool e 
bringing out new —wire’s stretched or @ a 
features of his broken, or something else @ when you'Rse @ gas stove. & 
stoves in the differ- is at fault. Such com- @ There's no waste heat, 0 % 
entads. His head- plaints are frequent where @ coal or ashes to handle, no @ 
lines, ‘Kitchen old-style bells are used, @ disagreeable soot and @ 
Stays Cool,” Better let me put in an @ smoke—and expense is less $ 
‘*Makes Cooking electric bell. They're ¢ than when burning wood $ 
Easier,’’ ‘‘Lessens seldom out of order, easy @ pa yh * 
Woman’s Work,” to operate, and cost very @ bad y gas stoves & 
‘Provides Kitchen fittle. Ill gladly estimate @ have perfectly-fitted parts, $ 
Comfort,” and the expense of putting one @ are strongly made, have @ 
others, were calcu- in, if you'll send forme. @ modern appliances, and are @ 
lated to appeal di- ? safe and easy to operate, @ 
rectly to the wom- > ap $ onan ° 
en who did their 4 a 
own cooking, and 3 Chas. E, Dol + 4 + 4 
the matter that fol- ¢, * chas. E. Dole, * 
ae told briefly, Ges and Electric Fixtures, $ Gas aed Electrie Flste res, $ 
but forcefully, of 23 Hammond S?., Bangor 
the merits of Mr. ~ Pos 23 Hammond St., Bangor. @ 
Dole’s stoves. Telephone 6-2, 3 Tetephons &2, « 
There isn’t much t ian Ye, Earn ak ? 


to be said about 
electric bells that people do not already 
know. Yet Mr. Dole succeeded in 
getting out some catchy ads that sug- 
gested several good reasons why elec- 





replied. 
rect returns from any ad in my busi- 














his advertising was proving profitable. 


**I can’t tell positively as yet,”’ he 
**You see I can't trace di- 
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somebody tells me 

outright that he 

read my ad and e 

came in to learn Light 

more about this 

lighting and heat- Problem 

ing business.’’ isn’t solved satisfactorily 
‘*But you have no until you use gas or elec- ¢ 

idea of dropping tricity. Then you want ¢ 

your advertising?’ up-to-date fixtures. I al- ¢ 
“Oh, no. I shall ways have many styles of ¢ 

keep on for some fixtures in stock. The 

time longer, any- manufacturers keep me ¢ 

way. I really supplied with drawings of ¢ 

haven’t done all their new designs, thus’¢ 

enough advertis- enabling me’ to furnish the ¢ 

ing yet to get any very latest styles in fix- ¢ 

definite idea of tures as soon as they are ¢ 


ness—unless when Meee | 
he 


how much good it on the market. ‘ 
is doing my busi- My prices are always ¢ 
ness.” moderate. ‘ 


Mr. Dole is al- 
ways busy ; so are 
his assistants. It 
certainly doesn’t 
look as though his 
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Chas. E. Dole, 


: 
Gas ani Electric Fixtures, F 
good advertising @ 23 Hammond St., Bangor. ¢ 
was driving away Seaphous GA. 9 
trade. Certainit is 9+@+®+0+®+®+O+O+O+O+O+Ore 
that he has begun in a field that is capable of 
much expansion, and that ought to yield profit- 
able results. For a pioneer and an amateur his 
advertisements are excellent. Others, building 
upon them, will perhaps write still better ones; 
but this is rather difficult to believe. 





catmemeinctettitiat-saeabtn 
INDIA PAPER, 

India paper is a wonderful paper. It has revolution- 
ized Bible-making. It is a mechanical mystery and a 
trade secret, a secret known only to three men. It is 
made at the Wolvercote Mills of the Oxford Press, but 
as no employee is in touch with more than one stage 
of the process the complicated secret is held in hand. 
In 1842 an Oxford duate returned from India with 
a paper peculiarly thin, peculiarly tough, and peculiarl 
opaque. A few Bibles were made from it, one of whic 
was presented tothe Queen. It reduced the thickness of 
the Bible by one-half. Every effort was made to obtain 
a supply of it, but without success, Efforts to make it 
were equally futile. Attempts were made and abandoned 
for thirty years. Mr. Gladstone's ubiquity of research 
was drawn upon, but he could only recommend a search 
in Japan. Papers equally thin and equally tough were 
obtained, but they weretootransparent. It was not pos- 
sible to print them on both sides of the sheet. Finally 
a paper thin enough, and tough enough, and opaque 
enough developed ; but it was too yellow. It was tried, 
but the color was unacceptable to the public. It was not 
till thirty years had passed that the tenacity and per- 
severance of Mr. Frowde triumphed over all] obstacles, 
and Bibles were issued in 1874 on the wonderfully thin 
paper on which they are issued to-day, a paper which dis- 
tinguishes the Oxford Bible from all the other books of 
the world.—McClure’s Magazine. 





ONE UNDENIABLE REQUISITE. 

Common sense is one of the requisites of the successful 
advertiser. Possessed of this, he can formulate his own 
rules. Without it all the rules in the world would belp 
him but little. 


t makes 
Home 
Brighter 





7 


ing with the room furnish- § 


Chas. E. Dole, 





Schack. 
wrSrererer ers 


to have gas or electric light- § 
ing. But the fittings and 
fixtures should be in keep- ‘ 


ings. 1 always have a varied § 
lot of handsome fixtures in § 
stock. Furthermore, every 
few weeks the fixture-mak. § 
ers send me photos and § 
drawings of their very latest § 
designs. That enables me 
to furnish any of the new 
Style fixtures about as soon 
as they’re made, 

Prices always moderate. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
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: 
« 
That’s what a gas stove @ 
does. It makes cooking 
easier and quicker, and les- 
sens the fuel bill—does 
away with sweltering heat 
—leaves no smoke, soot or 
ashes, 1 sell gas ranges 
that are properly construct- 
ed—-have tight-fitting parts, 
and valves and burners per- 
fectly adjusted. They’re 
easy to operate, and abso- 
lutely safe. ; 


Chas. E. Dole, 


Gas and Electric Fixturas, 


23 Hamnond St., Bzezor. 


Terephone 4-2 
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cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for be 
[1 do not write all of these ie ads. 
given to the author w: 
of the wri 


eeeee 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model obvertionnents, Sens for window 
1) 


ready-mad . are n . 
hen he is known. Contributions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address iter wili be printed, if he wishes it be. Th 
here for newspaper ads can often just as well be used on handbills 


en W. credit is 


e matter 
or circulars,—W. D.] 








It isn’t possible within the limits of 
this department to supply more than a 
few complete ads for many different 
kinds of business. For this reason, 
and in order to make the department 
useful to the greatest number, it 
seems best to give in most instances 
only a brief introduction or beginning, 
showing an idea for starting it off. 
The individual advertiser can adapt 
this to suit his own purpose and finish 
it up with a description of his own 
goods and prices. 





For a Druggist. 


Philosophy of Colds. 


“{ don’t know how I got it,” many people 
say of acold. Sometimes it is mighty inter- 
esting to know just how you got a cold, but 
it’s more so to know how to get rid of it and 
keep it from attacking a vital point like the 
lungs. General precautions will do a good 
deal, but they are slow. First of all, you 
need JONES’ KILL-KOFF. It will loosen 
and cure a hard, hacking cough, and drive it 
away from the lungs and bronchial tubes 
usually within three days. 


Fora i sates Remedy—( By E. 7. 


t8COX). 

All Keyed Up ? 
Feel Like Flying ? 
Almost Crazy ? 


The trouble is with the nerves. You need 
Dr. Catson’s NEUROVI TONIC. 


Food For the Nerves. 
Quiets the Nerves. 
Vitalizes the Nerves. 


For a Liveryman—( By }. R. Ferrara). 
We Are Drivers! 


Not of our business alone, but of care- 
fully groomed, well-kept 


Livery Horses. 

We attach them at all hours of the day or 
night to serviceable, nobby vehicles for 
long or short hauls and at reasonable 
prices. We havea ‘phone which we 
make a point to answer. We are always 
looking for new business. We would like 
yours. 


McGREGOR BROS. - - Sixth Ave., North. 








‘Millinery. 


Figure Up Your Hat. 


Sharpen your pencil and figure up how 
much you can save by buying your hats of 
us. hen hat and material are bought here 
we charge nothing for trimming it. 

Lady’s Hat. 
English felt hat, worth 50C.......s+0++ «42C. 
2 pares satin ribbon, worth 30c. ayard. .48c. 
x bunch ostrich tips, worth 7oc. a bunch .soc. 


Hat trimmed complete, worth $1.80.... $1.40 





Clothing, or can be adapted to other business. 


As the manager of our storecame in, a 
stranger, wearing a new overcoat, went out. 

“Excuse me,” said our manager, “ but 
that overcoat doesn’t fit. The man who sold 
it doesn’t know his business ” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the man, 
“ it satisfies me.”’ 

“But it won’t satisfy you when your 
friends see it; and it doesn’t satisfy us to have 
an ill-fitting coat leave our store; won't you 
allow me to alter it?” 

The man returned—reluctantly—he had 
stolen the coat. 

" We don’t make to order, but we make to 

t. 
Everything man or boy wears for any and 
all occasions—and it fits. 





Drug Store. 
REMEMBER. 
If you want your babies to w up 
healthy and strong remember that their 


little stomachs can’t get as much nourish- 
ment out of a “ square meal” as yours can. 
They’ve got to be nourished without being 
stuffed ; they must have the kind of food 
that makes flesh and bone and muscle fast 
without taxing the stomach. It’s wise to feed 
children better and dose them less. Here’s 


what the 
BABIES NEED: 








Malted Milk, small size, per bottle, 38c. 
Malted Milk, large size, per bottle, 75C. 
Mellin’s Food, large ($6.50 per doz.), 
per bottle, sre. 
Nestle’s Food ($4.50 per doz.), per can, 38c. 
Castoria ($2.80 per doz.), per bottle, 24c. 
Furnishings. 
The Man Who 
Goes Away 
ought to look as spruce as ible. 
Little things count—neat gloves, natty 
aman en- 


tie and a stylish hat c’ 
tirely. We have them 
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Plumbing—(By $. R. Ferrard). 


When Jack Frost 


Causes the circulation of your 
water pipes to become “sluggish” 
and the services of the Plumber 
are in demand, 
Remember JERRARD. 
He Plumbs day or night and an- 
swers calls cheerfully. 

Office and Shop two doors west 
of John Coates’ Livery. 





Clothing. 


The Man 
Hardest to Suit 


is the man worth suiting. We take 
pleasure in fitting the particular man, the 
man who insists that his trousers must be 
just so; that his top coat must be just that 
‘ength—the right color—and have a graceful 
hang. That's the chap we want—the one 
who sometimes finds fault, because no fault 
can be found with our goods, 





Any Business. 


Think or Starve. 


That is the alternative nowadays. If 
you pay out too much money thought- 
leaden ou will soon have none left to 
pay. It would be money in your 
pocket to give a little thought to what 
we are offering. Investigate and see 
how remarkable these goods are as 
well as the prices. 





Any Business. 


If You Doubt 
Try Us. 


You perhaps have some doubt about what 
we can do for you in our store. You are not 
certain, maybe, how we can sell high-grade 
goods at the prices we name. The only way 
to be convinced is to come and look at our 
goods and see what they are. No matter 
coe eee proms may be you will be con- 
vinced, and it will be to your advantage, too. 





Any Business. 


Your Small Boy 


could do your marketing for you 
at our store. Let him stop here 
on his way to school and repeat 
your order. You may be sure it 
will be filled promptly and just 
as right as if you came yourself. 





Furniture. 


It Stands to Reason 


that a house dealing exclusively in 
furniture and housefurnishings for 
years can undersell and offer far better 
and more fashionable goods than one 
dealing in everything and anything. 
Bluster alone does not win confidence. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISPLAY. 


These can be made up from any border material, 
and can be made of any size. 








TYPE MATTER. 





TY7E MATTER. 
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public soon learn the truth, 
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SOME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED, 

At the present moment Printers’ Inx is in want of some genuine testimonials 
that shall blazen forth the Little School ’s tr dent merits—not fulsome 
flattery, but earnest, genuine praise from honest admirers. Testimonials are invited 
in this open way, because the Little Schoolmaster wants everybody to know that just 
now he is aching to be puffed. He invites his pupils to compose testimonials with 
care, write them out handsomely in a bold hand that will stand a photogra hic repro- 
duction, and then just send them in. Testimonials that do not appear to written 
in good faith will go into the waste basket. Such as seem genuine, but are bad! 
written and poorly expressed, will be preserved with loving care, but not used. Suc 
as are well written and genuine, and expressed with judgment, will be reproduced for 
advertising purposes or copied and commented upon in these pages. For the best 
dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir Printers’ Ink Spoon will be duly sent, one to 
each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the best, the 
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solid silver Lovin, 


can not do 


That letter may win the vin; 





best expressed, the honestest and the most 
Cup, upon one side of which there shall be engraved the golden 
words in which the testimonial was expres 
writer, the date, and some account of the ob 
in which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving teacher. You 
who admire the Little Schoolmaster and his plain, straightforward but modest ways, 
tter than to just write a letter and 

Cup. Let it be addr 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, New York.--Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8. 
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ject of the cu 
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enuine, there will be sent in due time a 


sed, and on the other the name of the 
and the affectionate regard 


give expression to your feelings. 


vv" 


to Printers’ Inx, the 








Undoubtedly the poultry business is a lit- 
tle out of line for the Little Schoolmaster, 
but within the past year Printers’ Ink has 
aided me in securing a larger home trade 
than any other poultry breeder in Loudoun 
County, while my other trade has increased 
tenfold or more. Joseru C. Mvers. 
LegssurG, Va., Dec. 24, 1897. 


It is my recollection that, to-day ten years 
ago, I first saw a copy of your publication, 
and this is why I po <A the anniversary 
of that happy Christmas present by extend- 
ing to you my best wishes. 

f those who have done me the most good 
during these ten years are entitled to a merry 
Christmas, then Printers’ Ink should have 
the merriest Christmas of them all. 

Were I old Santa Claus, I would to-day fill 
the stocking of every young man with copies 
of the Little Sch ter, who hes big 
lessons in the art of advertising. 

I regard the careful study of Privrers’ 
Ink as more valuable to the average business 
man than a full course of study at the best 
college in the land. 

If I could have only one book in my busi- 
— library, that book would be Printers’ 

NK. 

You will remember that it was on Christ- 
mas two years ago that I won the Printers’ 
Ink vase, use Printers’ Inx itself 
had taught me how to compose the best 
advertisement that could be produced in 
competition with 850 others. 

This is what I said in that advertisement : 

“ The very best advertisement I can write 
for your publication is to give a little of my 
own experience. 

“If my work is as good as some kind 
critics would lead the publicto believe, it is 
largely due to Printers’ Inx, as [ have 
learned the greater portion of what I know 
about advertising from reading its es. 

“You will readily acknowledge that the 
information which I gained must have been 
considerable, when I state that in addition to 
promoting the publicity of a hundred or 
more firms located in various parts of this 
country, I also write all the advertisements 
for arshall Field & Co.; Charles A. 
Stevens & Bros., Renmaker & Co:, Flors- 
heim Bros., George E. Marshall and C. F. 
Orr & Co., the six leading houses of Chicago 
in their ve lines, I estimate that the 





yearly sales of the various firms which I rep- 
resent amount to more than a hundred 
million dollars, and that the money which 
they spend in placing the advertisements I 
write is a larger sum than is expended on the 
advertisements of any other one writer in 
America. 

“ Have I not, therefore, sufficient reason to 
believe that the careful study of Printers’ 
Ink is a good thing ?” 

Since 1895 I have continued the study of 
Printers’ Ink, and every issue gained some- 
thing from it. 

{n 1896 I opened and conducted the adver- 
tising for the great New York store of Siegel- 
Cooper Co. It is now a matter of commer- 
cial history how they outstripped every 
competitor and during the first 3} months 
of their existence did a business of $3,000,000 
and cleared a profit of over ooo, thus far 
eclipsing the record of any other new store 
since the world began. 

More recently in my general business I 
have written advertising for many ot.er 
large and prosperous New York retail co :- 
cerns, among which are: The Joseph H. 
Bauland Co., Brill Bros., Hackett, Carhart 
& Co., etc., etc. If 1 have contributed some- 
what to these successes, my ability to do so 
grew from knowledge acquired through the 
study of Prinrers’ Ink and experience gained 
in carrying out its precepts. 

On this present Cnrionmes Day I find my- 
self in possession of the most promising gen- 
eral advertisement writing business chet I 
know of in America. 

These facts I have stated in a recent adver- 
tisement as follows: 

“I believe from what I know and from 
what other advertisement writers have said 
that my business has grown much more 
rapidly than any similar business ever grew. 
As general writer and illustrator of advertis- 
ing in New York, I have been in business just 
four months up to December 1, 1897 

“ My business for August, 1897, amounted 


to, $204.50. iste 


ed to $543. 
m My beckeess for October, 1897, amounted 


. 60. 
“M 4 business for November, 1897, amount- 
ed to $1,327. 
“ Bearing in mind that I do not place ad- 
vertising nor do any kind of printing, 
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for Sep 





to 
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that these sums only represent the fees that I 
receive fur advice, advertisement writing and 
illustrating matter written by me, you will 
realize what this represents, 

“If I include in this estimate the printing 
that has been done for my clients under my 
direction, and the money expended in placin 
the advertisements I have written, it woul 
amount to considerable more than $100,000.”’ 

I have one customer who pays me at the 
rate of $5,000 a year for my advice. I have 
several customers who pay me between $500 
and $1,000 a year. I have a great number of 
regular customers who pay me less amounts, 
according to the service which I give them. 
New customers and much transient business 
comes into my office every week. 

Can any one wonder that I praise Print- 
ERs’ Ink when I credit it with these things, 
and acknowledge that this letter, as long as it 
is, does not contain one-half the good things 
1 would like to say? Cuas. F, Jones. 

New York, Dec. 25, 1897. 


The writer will state that Printers’ INK 
is awaited with much interest at this office 
each week for many reasons, chief among 
which is that it contains pithy matter of up- 
to-date importance. Very truly yours 

LaNnD AND WATER Pus. Co, 
By Geo. W. Bull, Adv. Mgr. Land and 
Water. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 23, 1897. 


I could no more do business without Print- 
ERs’ Ink than a clergyman could preach with- 
out his Bible. Fully ninty per cent of my 
business comes to me through PRINTERS’ 
Ink ; and a mighty big percentage of what I 
know about advertising has come to me in 
the same way. I have opinions of my own, 
but everybody knows more than anybody, 
and about everybody who knows anything 
about advertising tells it in Printers’ Ink. 
It does those who avail themselves of it a 


imitators have come into the field since I 

first got acquainted with Printers’ Ink. 

The Little Schoolmaster is still enough 

for Byron W. Orr, 
Assistant to Advertisers, 1158 Broadway. 
New York, Dec. 2s, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time ago I was about to send you ac- 
companying story at space rates, but was 
busy and did not do so. I send it to your 
competition (testimonials). Itis not only good, 
because it’s true, but it directs attention to 
something that you rarely make note of. 
Yours truly. S. A. NELson. 

Evening Sun Editorial Rooms, New York 


Cy. 
ew York, Dec. 10, 1897. 
A TRUE STORY. 

I met a promoter of-advertising schemes on 
Park Row and said to him : 

‘* How are you ; how’s business ?”’ 

“ Dull as nails !”’ was the reply. 

“ Why?” said I. 

** Advertisers know too much.” 

“* Indeed ?”’ 

“ Yes; they know more than we do. Print- 
ers’ Inx has killed our business. Take a 
scheme to an advertiser to-day and he will 
look you over and tell you its actual worth 
toa $:. There was atime when wecould get 
’em to go up against anything for big money. 
Printers’ Ink did us. Yes (meditatively), 
that little sheet has saved advertisers hun- 
dreds of thousands —and—and killed us off.” 

N. B.—An affidavit goes with this if you 
want it. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our double-page advertisement in Print- 
ERs’ Ink of October 6 has proved the most 
profitable advertisement we have ever in- 
serted in any publication. As a result we 
have already made contracts for business 

ing to more than five times the cost, 





double service: Brings them b and 

helps them to doit right. Whether this is a 

good testimonial or not, it is honest, and 

every bit “*so.’’ Wotstan Drxey. 
New York, Dec. 24, 1897. 


We know of no better beginning for the 
year 1898 any business man can make than 
to subscribe for Printers’ Ink, the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. It 
represents fifty-two doses of the best kind of 
st 1 and busi tonic obtainable, at 
less than rocents per dose. Under its able 
teachings we have increased our business 
twenty-five per cent. What it has done for 
us it can do for others. Some time, some 

lace, there may be a better journal edited 
or advertisers than Printers’ Ink, but not, 
we venture to say, while the present master 
is at the desk. With best wishes for your 
future success, CARTER Bros., 

Hardware, Paints and Oils. 
Picton, Ont., Dec. 18, 1897. 


My education in advertising began at a 
very early age, for while a boy I commenced 
to read Punrennd Ink, and at that time was 
filling that all-important position of “ print- 
er’s devil” in a country newspaper office. 
Although occupying various positions with 
newspapers, and having an all-round journal- 
istic experience, I have been a close reader of 
Printers’ Inx. In my years of experience 
in the various fields of advertising I con- 
tinued to find interest in Printers’ Inx. It 
has proved a most valuable friend all these 
years, imparting a fund of information about 
advertising and for advertisers such as no 
other med possibly furnish, Many 








and have several contracts under way, which 
will probably be closed up before the end of 
the year. e are still receiving inquiries for 
sample copies of the Mazi and for advertis- 
ing rates from advertisers, who say that they 
saw our announcement in Printers’ Ink. 
We believe this was the largest advertise- 
ment of a Western weekly which ever ap- 
a in your publication, and we had some 

esitancy about taking so much space, but it 
has turned out to be a profitable investment. 
We no longer have any doubt that Printers’ 
Inx reaches the right people. 

ARTHUR CapPpER. 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 10, 1897. 


Oh, Printers’ Ink, thou treasure trove, 
Thou Klondike full of gold, 
Full many a priceless business gem, 
Thy covers fair enfold ! 
Here's health, and wealth, and long success, 
To banish all life’s ills, 
Good luck galore, and ‘‘ Happy Days,” 
From yours, Geo. W. Hits. 
Manager Anglo-American Importing Co. 
Boston, Dec. 16, 1897. 


I profit from Printers’ Ink, because it 
tells best how to reduce advertising theory 
into successful practice. By precept and by 
hagouerne aeveaer Dae spreads conviction. 

ts pages stimulate advertising thought and 
head it in the right direction. 

I take pleasure in reading Printers’ Inx, 
because it is edited by some one who is deep- 
ly human. ‘ C. E. Severn 

448 Racine Avenue, Chicago, in. 
Cuicaco, Dec, 13, 1897. 








IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PuiLapevpnia, Dec. 1897. 

Editor of PRinTERs’ lear” Ia 
At the Doll Show, recently held under the 
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A GUESSING SCHEME, 
Wicuita, Kan., Dec. 15, 1897. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx: 
IT originated this scheme for a shoe store 





THE RETAIL VALUE OF THE SHOES 
IN THIS WINDOW Is ¢___ ss? 


WHO GUESSES NEAREST 


select their style fro: 
and have them fitted to their fees wee 


Write your Name and Address plainly | oP Oe Winner = be declared evening 
2, cember 


The man over 21 
The woman over 18 


| with Guess and drop in box. 


Open to All Except Shoe Men=mm= Free Guesses to All. 











auspices of the Women’s Health Protective 
Association, there were many effective adver- 
tising displays. Sapolio was represented with 
miniature kitchen, in which workers showed a 
the merits of its cleansing properties. One 
of the best exhibits was that of Booth’s 
Hyomei, consisting of several scenes, in 
which dolls d to be benefited from the 
use of the article. Pond’s Extract had a 
winter scene, in which many dolls were 
coasting, showing accidents about*to be re- 
lieved with a large bottle of the liniment, 
which was borne by one of the figures, Wil- 
bur’s Cocoa stand was surmounted by a 
pretty figure of rs ig stirring an immense 
cup of cocoa, and H. O, Wilbur & Sons do- 
nated the proceeds of sales of their article at 
the show to the object for which it was held, 
ahospital. Marshal] E. Smith & Bro. hada 
tableau, with two rival baseball nines very 
appropriately illustrating their business of 
athletic outfitters. Twenty-four dolls rep- 
resented a table full of guests and busy cooks 
pean dishes, showing the uses of Royal 

akin pe The Electrozone Com- 
mercial Co, displayed an original series of 
four tableaux, the first of which represented 
the Board of Health by dolls indorsin 
Meditrina; the second a doctor using the med- 
icine in the case of a doll ill with diphtheria; 
the third, a nurse spraying a child’s throat 
with the liquid, and the fourth, a dentist’s 
office, showing him in the act of using Dental 
Meditrina, A dummy figure, furnished with 
vocal power by a phonograph, explained the 
entire exhibit. Hires’ Root Beer had a 
banquet table, around which were gathered 
the youthful King of Spain, Ruth Cleveland, 
an Alaskan and nine other dolls, with a 
colored waiter, whose eyes constantly rolled 
in attendance. Two negroes each c: the 
weight of an immense dummy watch, almost 
completely incasing them, and bears the card 
of Percival, Watch Maker. N. Snellenburg & 
Co., who last year sent teachers of the pub- 
lic schools on a trip through Europe, the 
lucky ones having been voted for by scholars, 
last week awarded prizes, consisting of five 
dollar gold pieces to the twenty scholars who 
had submitted the best drawings made from 
the Polygraph, an advertising novelty given 
out by the firm some weeks in advance. Such 
acts seem to furnish newspapers with matter 
they are bound to publish as news, yet it 
is a saving on an average one dollar per line 
for every line published, and no one but the 
preceptive advertising manager is able to de- 
termine which is the ‘better paying invest- 
ment, The Ledger, for seventy-five a a 
hand-set paper, is about to put in Mergen- 
thalers, thereby dispensing with 75 regular 
and roo sub-compositors. 

F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 


ee 
Iris all right for an ad to make a display 
of itself 





here and it is working like a lemonade stand 
at acircus. It is better than a Santa Claus or 
other window decoration because it directly 
touches on the goods sold by the store. It is 
something all can guess at with a true idea of 
worth, It pleases all and “makes” people 
study the window and send their friends to 
help them fix a right guess, and when the 
scheme is ended some one will exhibit a pair 
of fine shoes that came from this store on a 
guess and will work well. The display can 
stand a long time without change, when time 
is too precious to make a change, and can 
stand after the guess is over to show how 
much the window was really worth. 
Jos. W. MussELman. 


—_—__ ++ —— 
IN SYRACUSE, 
Office of } 
“THe Syracuse STANDARD.” 
The largest circulation of 7 morn- } 
ing newspaper in Central and 
Northern New York. | 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1897. J 
A merican Newspaper, Directory , 


Any statements of circulation which ema- 
nate den this office represent the actual cir- 
culation of the paper. We do not care to 
enter into competition in the statement busi- 
ness with our morning rivals, whose detail 
statement of circulation of July 1st, as given 
in your Directory, is absolutely untrue. If 
foreign advertisers are to be influenced by 
such statements we must continue to get 
along without their business and depend upon 
local advertisers who pay us, on our state- 
ment of circulation, more money for our 
space than is paid to any other morning paper 
in Syracuse. Very tral yours, 
James M. Gicpert, Manager. 





MORE ABOUT WEEKLIES. 
“ Tue AmerRIcaAN IsRAELITE,” 
* Diz Desoran.” 
Established 1854. 
Leo Wise & Co., Publishers. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 23, 1897. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx: 

It just occurs to the writer that it is beyond 
comprehension why the editor of Printers’ 
Inx should have started his stupid crusade 

ainst the weekly papers. Of course it does 
them harm by influencing such advertisers as 
are not experienced enough to use their own 
judgment, but to those that have experience it 
appears as if the house you represent had an 
ax to grind in this connection. Besides, it 
it has a tendency to make representatives of 
weekly papers, their managers and editors 
always ready to antagonize your house when- 
ever they can. Do you not think that it 
might be very much wiser to call a halt? 

ours truly, Leo Wise & Co. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


HE SUGGESTS TRADE MOTTOES. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1897. 
Editor af Prinvers’ Ink: 

It has occurred to me that the vast 
number of business men that every week 
read the Little Schoolmaster represent so 
many different lines of trade, and that an 
appropriate trade motto for each particular 
line might, therefore, prove acceptable to 
them. ith this object in view I have care- 
fully prepared a list of original business 
mottoes which might be used in newspaper 
advertisements and other printed matter, 
For an artist I would suggest, “I draw 
trade ;” for an auctioneer, “A for-bidding 
fellow ;” for a baker, “I knead what you 
need ;"’ for a butcher, **I make both ends 
meat ;’’ for a builder, “an innocent man on 
the scaffold ;” for a dentist, * T look down in 
the mouth, yet am happy ;” for a doctor, 
“Patients are a virtue; for a carpenter, 
* Plain dealing on the square ;’’ for a co 
dealer, ‘‘I have goods to burn;” for a 
farmer, “‘ My business is growing ;” for a 
gardener, “T want the earth; for a printer, 
*{ make an impression ;"’ for a shoemaker, 
“TI heel men’s soles.”” Then I think alawyer 
might use, ‘For a brief existence,” anda 
pawnbroker ‘“‘ Redeem the pledge.” The 
clothier should have “‘I suit all men,” and 
the hatter “ We go a-head.” A grocer 
might profitably use, ‘“‘ You can have your 
own weigh with me,” and the same motto 
might suit both the coal dealer and the ice 


A CHINAMAN’S AD, 
Xeni, Ohio, Dec, 14, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

I have access to exchanges from all over 
the Union, but in none have I noted the 
advertisement of a Chinaman. Here is one 
which = being runin the Daily Gazette of 

city: 


GEORGE LEONG 


NEw 
STYLE ——em 


Chinese 
Laundry. 


No, 8 North Whiteman Streot, 


‘Wi open Friday, Nov. 12. 
Shirts 8c,, 2 for'15c; collars 2c; cuffs, per 
pair, 4c; nndershirts fc; drawers 6c; socks 
OF liet beste Tore os eae 
ol ies iD in 
on short notice. Famil 
cheap. 











Goods:called tor and 








J 





man. For a plumber I would rec d, 
“T am laying pipes for profit;” for a 
stationer, ‘I ama — thing—on paper,’ 
and for a barber, “‘ Cut and comb again.” 
A real estate dealer might use as a motto. 
“For the land’s sake!’ and a jeweler «1 
watch all.’"” What could be more suitable 
for a bookseller than “*A great volume of 
business ?’’ or for an undertaker than “I 
have grave responsibilities ?”” I think “ Put 
up for a rainy day” the best motto for an 
umbrella dealer, and “‘ A fair for the fair” a 
good one for a department store. ‘“ Aneye 
to business ’’ would be suitable for an opti- 
cian.” ‘“* Wheels within wheels” for a 
bicycle dealer and “A man of spirit” for a 
saloonkeeper. The last might varied to 
read,‘* Always having good spirits.” ‘* Hard- 
ware for hardware”’ is all right for the store 
it fits, and so is ‘* Shines forall” for a shoe- 
black. A laundry could have for its motto, 
“* What we wash is made whiter than snow,’ 
and a restaurant could use the jingle, ‘Come 
inside to dine where every course is fine.” 
The dyer would be appropriately fitted with 
“‘ We get our living by cyeing.” The candy 
store could have for its trade motto, ‘* This is 
the sweetest place in town,’”’ and the cigar 
dealer could express himself thus: “ Puff 
my cigars and you'll puff me.” J have not 
mentioned the business of stoves and ranges, 
but I think an appropriate motto for that 
would be ** Grate Chensine all the time, 
JAMES SyLvesteR GORDON. 
—_— +r 
IN ITHACA, 
Irnaca, N. Y., Dec, 27, 1897. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Joe, the Turk,” a Salvation Army enthu- 
siast, in costume of his native country, is 
utilized for advertising purposes bs Roths- 
child Bros.’ department store. hen the 
army is on parade the man from Turkey 
bears a red umbrella on which the name of 
the above firm appears in large letters, and at 
last “‘ Salvationists”’ are of use to the adver- 
tising world. F. P. 





Can not a Chinaman who advertises be 
said to be Americanized? W. S. Croy. 


—_+or—————_ 
IN PROVIDENCE, 
Provivence, R, I., Jan. 1, 1898. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

The manager of “ A Hired Girl” hires the 
show windows of the vacant stores, and in- 
stead of 7 the windows with lithographs, 
as usual, he furnishes them to represent a 
kitchen and dresses up a man to personate 
“ a hired girl,” and the antics of Bridget do 
much to advertise the show and set people 
talking. A Western — invented a pea- 
nut roaster that whistles away to attract the 
attention of passers, but its screechings in 
several of the quiet New England towns have 
aroused the ire of the inhabitants, who are 
having laws passed to prohibit its use. At 
Boston, Chief Wade, of the State police, has 
sent out circulars to storekeepers, forbidding 
the use of trading stamps, ing their atten- 
tion to chapter 277, acts of 1884, which is en- 
titled, “ An act to prevent the sale or ex- 
change of property under inducement that a 
gift or prize is to be part of the transaction.” 

Dong Fax. 
CORRECT. 

Any good business or good article can be 
cuseniielly advertised in some way. Its 
advertisement should contain a good, strong, 
clear statement of facts and should be plac 
in a medium that reaches the right kind of 
people and enough of them.—Advertising 
Experience, Chicago. 


———__+o————- 
ENTHUSIASM, 

Enthusiasm is a good thing in gelling goods. 
but in adwriting it should be guided by mod- 
esty. Don’t claim too much for your goods. 
People may think you are a “‘ fake.”” Your 
ads should at least sound reasonable. Look 
at it from the other fellow’s side.—Advertis- 
ing Experience, Chicago. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


NOTES, 


An optician in Philadelphia has a sign in 
his window reading: ** We have bargains that 
people can see through.”’ It refers to the 
case of eyeglasses beneath the card, 

Ir is said that the governments of Belgium 
and Switzerland have taken a decided stand 
against the defacement of natural scenery by 
bilboard or sign-painted advertisements. 

For the expenditure of $5 with a Chicago 
druggist you can get a $2 share in a Klon- 
dike mine, but that kind of stock has now 
become a “ drug” in the market anyway. 

A Wixiamspurc baker has hit upon a novel 
expedient to attract trade. Every day he 
puts a half dollar in his dough and some 
purchaser of a six-cent loaf gets the prize. 


OnE beet ay 5. Sgn oe keeper in Brook- 
lyn advertised in his window to give v.gars 
free to every customer on Christmas Day. 


A PENNSYLVANIA grocer inscribed a grave- 
yard fence with white letters, enjoining the 
passers-by as foilows: 

“Use Jones’ bottled ale if you would 
keep out of here.” —Art in Advertising. 

Tue Saturday Review Publishing Com- 
paay, Des Moines, Towa, ublishes as a 
Christmas supplement a “ Christmas Book 
of lowa Babies.” They range in ages up to 
six, and are of all degrees of infantile in- 
terest and beauty. 

Tuis is the way a butcher advertises in 
East New York: “ Don’t makea of 
yourself by looking for a duck of a - ain 
in turkeys in this lambentable weather. 
Beefore going anywhere else for your meat 
let us reveal our stock on which we steak our 
reputation.” 

A Quesec shoedealer has thought up a 
clever advertising idea, With every pair of 
shoes sold he gives a pair of overshoes, on 
each sole of which is a stamp of his business, 
with the letters reversed as in type. Ateach 
step the wearer takes in the snow the shoe- 
dealer’s advertisement is visible. It is, there- 
fore, visible all over town.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Tue News receives a monthly report from 
the large cities in the country giving the ad- 
vertising record of the principal newspapers. 
We have before us the record for several 
years, including that of the Baltimore news- 
papers. The present year has shown a very 
great gain over 1896 and makes the best 
showing since the exchange of statistics was 
established. Our figures show that the Her- 
ald, under the management of Mr. Wesle 
M. Oler, has distanced all past records made 
by that journal.— Baltimore News, Dec. 21. 


Mr. Harotp E, Denecar, of the Long 
Branch (N. J.) Record, contributed, in 1896, 
some cereditable efforts to the $1,000 com- 

tition for advertisements of the American 

ewspaper Directory. Mr. Denegar failed 
to carry off the prize, but that did not deter 
him from looking for other prizes, and now it 
is announced that on Jan. r2 he will be mar- 
tied to Miss Edna Lee Cook of his town. It 
Mr. Denegar’s record as a husband 

roves to be as creditable as his work in the 

irectory competition, there will never be 
cause for complaint from any quarter. Print- 
ers’ Ink hopes union will be productive 
—of happiness. ea 

Tue perceptive faculties must be well de- 
veloped in an adwriter. He ought to grasp 
ideas from every source ; to see points that 
qouape the average, all of which he can utilize 
in his profession.—B, 47, Moses. 
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THE BILLBOARD STYLE. 

Every now and then some merchant who is 
urged to advertise his goods instead of using 
costly space in the bare mention of his name 
and what he has to sell, retorts by pointing 
out the advertising methods of the manu- 
facturers of medicines, soaps and proprietar 
articles. He points to the big ads whic 
simply advise the readers that their children 
cry for something or other, or that millions 
use something else, and says: “* That’s good 
edvenions isn’t it? And if it is g for 
those hig ly successful people, it’s good 
enough for me.” He forgets that these big 
advertisers a fortunes upon fortunes in 
advertising the virtues of their wares before 
they commenced the sort of advertisin; 
which they are now doing. They told a 
about their goods, over and over again, in 
every newspaper in the land, before nef 
adopted that style of advertising whic 
merely calls the reader’s mind back to the 
things he has read so many times before. 
Even if this be the best kind of advertising 
for them—which we very much doubt—it is 
not the best kind forthe retail merchant. He 
can never hope to gain success by its use, He 
has always something new to sell, some new 
fads, or fashions to cater to, some new con- 
ditions to meet. He can only succeed by ad- 
vertising the goods which will meet these 
constantly varying requirements.— Brains. 

o--—— 
HARDLY A POPULAR VIEW. 

Don’t sell without a profit. The follies of 
past years should not be forgotten by mer- 
chants in any branch of the trade. He who 
sells goods worth a million dollars for what 
they cost, not only has nothing for his labor, 
but also demoralizes the market for every- 
body else. tenth as much 
for ar P age of gain is both 
wiser and richer, and when the season ends 
will be infinitely stronger and occupy a 
higher place in the trade. One act of folly 
in this — may be the cause of a hundred 
others. If one makes a leader of alow grade 
and another of a higher, the astute retailer 
will buy only the leader from each, and both 
utterly fail in their purpose of realizing a 
re on one line by sacrificing the other, 

aders at unprofitable prices are delusions 
and have been the worst possible influences 
for demoralizing business. A leader in style, 
quality or workmanship, sold at a aoe 
may bring trade in other lines, but a leader 
in price chene is the embodiment of folly.— 
Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Weekly. 


phate * xen 1 
A FLAT RATE. 

“Tt is amusing, though somewhat tiresome, 
to hear some of the editorial brethren berat- 
ing the foreign advertiser and the advertising 
— the editor of the Lebanon 
(Ind.) Pioneer. “*The Pioneer publisher 
rarely has trouble with this class of adver- 
tisers. aber oe given to understand that 
the price is the same to ali—a flat rate of ten 
cents per inch per week for the year. And 
as to position, no advertiser 1s given a pro- 
vision that can not be complied with. en 
the Pioneer sells Bunyan’s Blister Company 
a six-inch , top col , next to reading 
matter, it feels morally bound to comply 
with its part of the contract, and it does not 
expect pay for work not done according to 
conditions mentioned therein. If the Pioneer 
lets some foreign advertiser pull the wool 
over its eyes, it isn’t going to whine about it, 
either.”—Newspaperdom. 


Whoever sells a 
hl 








‘Tue surveyor need not draw the line at 
advertising. 
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THE ADVERTISING MANIA, 
The modern mania for advertising, so 
characteristic of this restless age, has 
brought about some curious results. It is 


hh 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COTTOLENE POETRY. 
Once when I saw a dirty, loathsome sty, 
Wherein a drove of wallowing hogs was 
barred, 


d the nostril and the 





amusing to note some of its achie 
The firm pushing Pears’ Soap, after con- 
quering the rest of the world, was finally 
found perched upon the top of the highest 
of the Egyptian pyramids. Visitors to those 
wonders were surprised, one day, to see at 
the pinnacle a legend setting forth the in- 
comparable excellence of Pears’ invention to 
separate the human frame from dirt. If the 
ghosts of the old Pharaohs could rise from 
their graves, they might well stand aghast at 
this audacious combination of the sublime 
and ridiculous. But it is in our own country 
that the daring advertiser has achieved his 
greatest glory. Not a fence, not a barn, 
not a vacant space but bears testimony at 
once to his impudence and his enterprise. 
A trip across the continent will disclose 
many samples of his hair-brained achieve- 
ments. There may be seen glistening from 
the sides of canyons, from tling preci- 
pices, from isolated mound and the very 
peaks of the mighty Rockies themselves the 
stories that tell of somebody’s wonderful 
decoctions, warranted to cure all the ills to 
which human life is doomed. Occasionally 
aconflict between rivals gives a humorous 
a to the contentions for supremacy. 

here, for instance, was the case of the firm 
which in the older days devoted all its 
energies to impressing mankind with the 
indispensable virtues of a certain brand of 
bitters. From the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
on every natural feature that marked the 
continental line of railway, was emblazoned, 
in “* words of learned length and wondrous 
sound,” the solemn injunction, “Take 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters.”” There was no 
escaping it. The passenger was stared in 
the face by the cabalistic formula at_every 
curve and every turn of the road. It was 
everywhere, stretching in lurid lines and 


gigantic letters over field and farm, desert | 0; 


and meadow, wilderness of wood and alkali 
plain. But a Nemesis was on thetrack. A 
rival firm of bitters manufacturers, finding 
the landscape pr pted and no chance to 
prevail in a fair fight, determined on an 
awful and destructive revenge. Their 
minions were sent out at night to follow the 
trail and neutralize the previous _hard- 
earned triumph by an_ effective, though 
somewhat mean, counter-blast. Alter they 
got through, the former legend, amended, 
appeared as follows to the awe-struck gaze of 
passengers to the Pacific: 

Take Drake’s Plantation Bitters. 

And Prepare to Meet Your God ! 

—American Farmer. 








Whose banquet shock 


eye. ; 
Out spake a voice, ** Behold the source of 
lard!’ 


I fled, and saw a field that seemed at first 
One glistening mass of roses, pure and 
ite 


w 
With dewy’ buds ’mid dark green foliage 


nursed ; 
And, as I lingered o’er the lovely sight, 
The summer breeze which cooled that south- 


ern scene 
— ‘ag Behold the source of Cotto- 
ene. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in adwance. 











KENTUCKY. 


OVRmmonO INQUTRER, daily, Sunday and 

Twice-a- Week, publishes more news, fresher 
news, and is more extensively read than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


OHIO. 


De td Mornine Times, EVENING NEWS. 
WEEKLY TimEs-Nrws, 14,000 daily, 4,506 

weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 

'Y Cunastows, OHIO, epEpay 1 

pages. per oungstown an 

Mahoning Valley. Advertisers and others—sam- 
le free. Rates 20c. inch each insertion. C. M. 
HAFFER OO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


OREGON. 
ALEM—“ If the advertiser wishes to reach 
with ‘ul influence the people of Salem, 
regon, and vicinity, he must seek the STaTEs- 
'—Printers’ Ink. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Le a 
giving a sworn and ion 
Paene  Se paper published In the States That's 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 

WASHINGTON. 
[BE “PL” 














NEWS — 32 








MAN.” 

















GEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
© Largest circulation in the State. 





Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


is a mighty live city—a ~~ industrial center with splendid railroad facilities. It 


has over half a hundre 


diversified manufacturing industries, with immense pay 


rolls, and the people have money to spend. The population is rapidly growing. 


The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


established in 1888—now under new and progressive management, with an up-to- 


date plant—is forging —* to the front. 
RIBUNE has a distinct territory of its own, being 


and healthy growth. Tue 


Its advertising patronage shows a stroeg 
the 


only Democratic newspaper in a field of over 80,000 people, embracing the cities of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, and a long chain of manufacturing villages in the 


Blackstone Valley. 


Tue Trisune makes a strong specialty of local news. 


Mr, 


General Advertiser, see that Tuz Trisunz is on your list of papers. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
W “eve'g paper in city 40000. LACOSTE, N. ¥- 


Displayed Advertisements. 








so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, . 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itisty phically handsome, 
eon urate and reliable. ber Associated Press 

It has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising thanany other evenings paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


FOR SALE. 


= weekly paners, located. princ: pally in — Fork 
sition stipulated by contract. 
GO0oD LOCAL PAGE, 
Price $150 spot cash. 
wm. L. PACKARD, Wilmington, Ve. 


fteenes TTT c1nteee 


Good Ads Lie food, cogs may = 

be spoiled in the SET f you 

want your ads, circulars, booklets, etc., 

set or printed in a styleto command at- 

tention and respect, just mail copy to 

Wo. Jounston,Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
to Spruce Street, New York. 
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Advertisers in 


Farm-Poultry 
Get Results 
For Good Reasons. 


ist.—It has the largest circulation of any 
journal of its kind in all the world. 

2d.—It reaches well-to-do people in the sub- 
urbs of cities, large towns and villages 
who have money to spend 

| 3d.—It goes into the family, and is read 
largely by the women. 

4th —Every subscriber pays cash in ad- 
vance for it, because of the practical, 
helpful matter it contains which they 
find useful. 

gsth.—Over 10,000 copies are sold on news- 
stands each month, in addition to yearly 
subscribers, because it is bright, clean, 
and “ up to date.” 

6th —It has no “dead head” circulation ; 
it is all “ fresh eggs.” 

7th.—It sends sample copies only to those 
who request same for examination. 

It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
the sth and a2oth of each month. Sample 
and rates sent on application to 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 


22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 














The 
Nickell 
Magazine 
BOSTON, MASS. 

> 


Quality counts ; read it through ; 
investigate its circulation. 


. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
800 Temple Court Building. 
T. E. CONKLIN, 


REPRESENTATIVE. 
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ESTABLISHED 16868. 


The Daily 
Northwestern 


OSHKOSH, WIS., 


furnishes an affidavit showing the aamier 


Babe and for acity Of 29,000 tthe. 


000 it isa Jood 
en aaa and, besides, itis honest. News- 
papers ly feel — if they reach 

my 


cire Siahon amoun' 


& pop 
Te. ony: r cent of the 
Tribune should have a ~— 


y 
of its population. This i is comparing “ small 
things with great,” but THE NORTHWESTERN 
os not claim to be equal to The Tribune. 
It d claim, however, to cover its territory 
better! than The Tribune, beca’ NoRTH- 
WESTKRN’S circulation is more inn 


Tribune Pibune's tvs br cent. The. thes polat of o this 


tory will find THe NortHw 
medium, with the —— ciediidunes and ¢ = 
honest circulation, with the most reasonable 
advertising the most careful atten- 
tion to the ne wants of the advertiser, and the 
newspaper always produces results for 
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Friends’ Publications. 


These are the only mediums to reach the 
great body of Friends in the United States 
and Canada. The Friends are a well-to.do 
and thrifty people, and have great confidence 
in anything advertised in the periodicals of 
the Church. 

1. The Teachers’ Quartoriy 
lished for the Sabbath Schoo 
tendents and Teachers. 

2. The Advanced Quarter! 
tended for the main body of the 

hool. 

3. The Intermediate Gaarterly is 
for a younger class of pupils. 

The Primary Quarterly is for the 
infant class. ese quarterlies have a 
combined circulation of over 36,000, 
and are kept in the homes for three 
months; the advertisements can not fail 
to attract attention. 
Oar pL Friend a. literary 
per for young people. e average 
Pireulation for the past year has been 
, ° 
Our Little Folk’s Magazine is 
intended for the little ones. Mothersare 
delighted with it, and any advertisement 
in it must claim their attention. Circu- 
lation, 7,000. 
The Bible Student. 
is largely among ministers and educa- 
t is avery valuable medium for 
certain lines of advertising. 
ey Sar of the papers is over 
’ ° 


FOR RATES APPLY TO THE 


Publishing Association of Friends, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


is pub- 
Superin- 


is in- 
bath 


The circulation 





) Texasisthe greatest State in the Union. 
) There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula- 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
Waco, Texas, February 3, 1897. 
To WHom It May CONCERN : % 

This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete copies of the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
se | Pp uring any week of 189 was 

J. B. CRANFILL, Proprietor. 
(Seal.) T. M. HammiTon, Pressman. 
St. CLark LAWRENCE, Mailing Clerk. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by J. 
B. Cranfill, T. M. Hamilton and 8t. C 
Lawrence, this 3rd day of February, 1897. 


Jno. T. BATTLE, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 
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A Wave of Prosperity Has Struck the West. 


TEIOWA HOMESTEAD 


Feels it and is Participating in it. 


SEE, HERE, AS TO SUBSCRIPTIONS! 

The cash receipts direct from farmers 
on subscriptions to the Iowa HomeE- 
STEAD during the months of October 
and November, 1897 (excluding subscrip- 
tion receipts from agents and subscrip- 
tions charged to postmasters), show an 
increase over the receipts of the same 
months in the ten previous years as 
follows : 


319 per cent 
290 ct 


Over 1896.........-403 


SEE, HERE, AS TO ADVERTISING! 


The cash advertising ¢ on the 
HoMESTEAD ledgers during 
of October, 1897, has exceeded tlat of 
any previous month in the history of 
the HomesTgEAD. The increase in the 
advertising thus charged in October and 
November, 1897, over that charged in 
October and November in the ten previ- 
ous years is as follows: 


Over 1887 


Do you wish to share in the greatly increased business of that section? If 
so, place your advertising in the HOMESTEAD. No other Western State 
has an agricultural paper with a circulation equaling that of the HOME- 
STEAD. For rates, sample copies or further information, address 


HOMESTEAD COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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A Misfit Quotation |{ so cax 


DEPEND UPON 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. RESULTS IF 
“ 7 said in my haste all men are liars.” — YOU ADVERTISE 
Psalm CxVi., 1% IT IN 


MAINE. 

A sta, (Me.) Lane’s List (1).—Monthly aver- 
age for twelve months 708,792 copies. e's 
List always proves openly and publicly its 
monthly editions, and never failed on any issue 
to suaeen its guaranteed circulation.—Printers’ 
Ink. 


What Appears Every Month Th A 
With Publication of e r us 
Postal Receipts. 


‘* $1,000 IF FALSE. A GENUINE OF ALBANY 
OFFER. N.Y. 
I will pay the actual expenses of any DAILY, SUNDAY 
? 


advertiser using Lane’s List, or any re- 
liable advertising agent, to Augusta AND SEMI- 


and return, and make him a present of 

$1,000, who will prove that the above WEEKLY EDITIONS 

is not in strict accordance with facts as 

shown by the official records.” This 

offer has been open three years, JAMES C. FARRELL, 
WALTER D. STINSON, Manager. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 





























Far Seeing 
People 


Are the most successful. Their perception of 
opportunities where others see nothing is the 
secret of their success. Shrewd observers 
find me a splendid opportunity for improving 
their advertising matter. Those who have 
tried m2 ought toknow. That they are still 
trying me proves that they do know. If you 
should try me you will know, too. 


| attend to the whole business. 


I get - 4 advertisements, booklets, circulars and catalogues. 
I write, design and print. I turn cut the whole job complete. No 
other printer has such complete facilities for turning out the com- 
pete jobasI have. If 1 happen to run across anything that I don’t 
now all about, I know where to ow my hand on the fellow 
that does. Can I beof service to you? Address 
WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Agent's Guide 


NEW YORK 





Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 

Put AGENT’s GUIDE on 
your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies—Sample 
copy on request. 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. O. Box 434, NEW YORK. 








KLONDIKE 


IS IN 


CANADA. 


The Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily and Semi-Weekly 


WORLD 


gives all the information as to 
routes, outfitting and how to 
get there. Has double the cir- 
culation of any other newspa- 
per published in the Northwest. 
Write for particulars and sam- 
ple copy. 3 

THE WORLD, 

Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

















Seven Years Ago 


THE WHEELING News came into existence. 
Since which time it has steadily advanced as a 
powerful factor in West Virginia journalism. 
It now occupies the enviable position of the 
leading daily family newspaper in the State. 
40,000 people in Wheeling aloneand a quarter 
of a million in the adjacent country can be 
reached through the use of this paper. 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 


The only English evening paper in Wheeling. 


Maw vos.” He DLA COSTE, . eco. 
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Nearly Every 
Steamer 


bound for Alaska 
and the Yukon gold fields 
starts from 


SEATTLE, 


Evety regular line of Alaska 
steamers, but one, has. its head- 


quarters in 


SEATTLE. 


It is the Mecca for outgoing 
prospectors and home coming 
Klondikers. 

It is the great outfitting point 
for the Yukon. 

The time to make your ad- 
vertising contract with 


SEATTLE 
POSTINTELLIGENCER 


is now. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


GEORGE U. PIPER, 
Manager. 


Ss. P. WESTON, 
In charge of advertising. 





The Great 
Mississippi 
Valley 


with all its horde of wealth, 
its millions of fertile acres 
and their products, its in- 
numerable bands of live 
stock—hogs, cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep and_ poultry, 
its orchards and small fruit 
plantations and its countless 
thousands of happy homes, 
constitutes the richest field 
in the world forthe agri- 
cultural advertiser. 


In the Middle 
of it all 


there was started 50 years 
ago an agricultural paper, 
which has from that time to 
the present been a strong 
factor and played a promi- 
nent part in the development 
of this great country. In 
many instances people of the 
third generation of the same 
family are now reading it. 
It reaches the most of the 
best of these people. It 
teaches good agriculture and 
good business, and hence 
stands well with the people 
and pays the advertiser, 


Colman’s 


Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











ed 
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A SELECT LIST 


Is what many general advertisers want 
when they are considering the placing 
of advertising in a given State. . .. 


Here is the 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


Comprising the best papers in thirty-two 


of the best cities of the State. 


Every 


one has a distif@t field which it fully 


covers. 


advertiser without these papers. 
the publisher of each for rates, 


Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 
Ashtabula, 

Beacon. 
Bellefontaine, 

Index. 
Bucyrus, 


Telegraph. 
Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian. 


Defiance, 


Republican-Express. 


East Liverpool, 


Crisis. 


Findlay, 
Republican. 


Gallipolis, 
Journal. 


Hamilton, 
News. 


: Tronton, 





Kenton, 
News. 

Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 
News. 


Marietta, 

Register. 
Marion, 
Star. 


Massillon, 
independent, 


Mt. Vernon, 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 





Ohio can’t be covered by an 


Ask 


Portsmouth, 


Times. 


Salem, 


Sandusky, 
Register, 


Sidney, 


Democrat-News. 


Springfield, 
Republic-Times. 


Warren, 
Chronicle. 


Wooster, 
Republican. 


Xenia, 
Gazette and 
Torchlight. 


Youngstown, 
Vindicator, 


Zanesville, 


Courier. 
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The Edition of December Ith of 


| sae 


EVENING POST 


CONTAINED 


30,813 813 LINES of Displayed 


wwewrnnnnnenmnn Advertising, which was 


the largest amount it ever printed in 


oneday. Typographically the issue 
was considered by experts to be the 


finest ever produced by any New 
York daily ese ese ce se ot ot rt ut rt rt ut ut 


Broadway and Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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’ Can You ¥ 
Use Books as 


* Premiums P 


ANN 


MIN If so we will send, postpaid, to your customers, 
viN upon receipt of price, as follows : 


- 


i THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, 


U\ Over 2,200 Titles, 
yi Upon receipt of Eight Cents per Copy. 
ANN 


fix THE CHARLOTTE M. BRAEME 
A (Bertha M. Clay) SERIES, 
JN Over 128 Titles, 

WN Upon receipt of Six Cents per Copy. 
AYN 

Y\\ THE GIANT SERIES, 

Ui Over 75 - Titles. 

| Upon receipt of Five Cents per Copy. 
A\N 

AN MUNRO’S LIBRARY OF 
= POPULAR NOVELS, 


fi 
i 
MM 
M wW 

- AN 
is For Futt Pariicutars AND Complete CaTALoGues, ADDREsS 
“iN 
hi 
“AN P.O. Box 2781. 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(NS : 


= 
Na PLL Le hd a ae 
-— 

Nye Soe Soe Soe Se “Sa Sa” 


Over 275 Titles, 
Upon receipt of Four Cents per Copy. 


George [lunro’s Sons, 
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About 
Advertising 
Next Year. 


Most people who read PrinTERS’ INK have already. 
resolved to do better advertising in 1898 than they did 
in 1897.. But how?’ Printers’ INK insists that there 
are no cast-iron rules, no royal road to advertising 
success. The advertiser has to discover for himself 
what best suits his business. 

One of the first propositions he will tackle’will be; 

What paper shall | use ? 

There are some publications he can’t afford to use 
at any price. 

here are others that he can use profitably at 





card-rates. And there are still others that he can’t 
afford to stay out: of. It is this class of papers that 
makes advertising profitable. 


WO MANKIND Belongs to this Class. 


Without flash methods it has doubled its circula- 
tion in the past year. 

It goes to 80,000 homes, and every copy is 
paid for. 

It reaches the people the general advertiser wants 
to interest. 

Its rates are extremely low. 

It pays advertisers. 

It is one paper that the man who wants to make 
his advertising appropriation go as far as’ possible 
can’t afford to stay out of, 


WOMANKIND, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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The Paying Quality 


in newspaper circulation is the interesting: 
point with the advertiser. 


IF IT’S PAID IT’S GOOD, is what he is willing to 
subscribe to as a rule, for as a rule he is right. When 
the advertiser buys KANSAS CITY TIMES’ space 
he enlists in his interest the largest morning circula- 
tion in Kansas City, Western Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 











AVERAGE PROVEN 


= 25,603 °. 


DAILY COPIES. BOOK 


ISSUE RECEIPTS. 





THESE SWORN-TO FIGURES REPRESENT JUST 
WHAT YOU ARE ASKED TO BUY, free of dead- 
heads, exchanges and advertisers’ copies—the real 
net paid issue. The best Western paper in the 
Western field. Rates on application to 


KANSAS CITY TIMES 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. TRIBDNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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TO JOB PRINTERS, 








Buying on Credit is 


Extravagance 


Buying for Cash is 


Economy. 


You buy of me for cash a better Ink at half the price. 


You buy of others a poorer Ink at double the price—and 
‘get trusted for it. 


Who thought of selling the best news ink in barrels at 
four cents a pound untilI led the way? Who but the 
superannuated old fogy pays any more than that now to 
anybody? 

Have | not revolutionized the Ink trade? 
Are not my Inks the best ever made ? 


The answer to these questions is YES! 


Do you buy Inks of me? 
Do you know the reason why? 


If the answer to these questions is NO, would you like 
to know the reason why? It is because you are a sleepy 
old fogy or because somebody is bribing your pressman. 


Send 25 cents for a quarter-pound sample of the best 
fine black ink ever sold for $10 a pound. 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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COST OF ADVERTISING IN THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


For {898-—Thirtieth Year 


Will be Issued. March 1st. 


The American Newspaper Directory is published quarterly and appears in March, 
June, September and D: ber. ‘ The price of the book is $5 for each quarterly issue or 
$20 a year. The books are delivered carriage paid to any point in North America, 








Publishers’ Announcements. 


A publisher’s announcement may have a place in the Directory in the column 
with and directly following the catalogue description of the paper, being set 
in type uniform with the letterpress, but preceded by the word advertisement. 
‘The charge for such an announcement is 50 cents ~ line for each issue or $2 a 
line fora year. No announcement accepted for less than$1. An order amount- 
ing to $10 or more in any one issue of the Directory entitles the advertiser 
to a free copy of the Directory (price $5), delivered carriage paid. A free 
copy of one issue of the Directory will be sent in consideration of a yearly ad- 
vertisement amounting to $10 or more for the year, provided the advertise- 
ment is paid for in advance—not otherwise. 


Pictures of Buildings and Portraits. 


Small pictures of newspaper buildings, or portraits of publishers, not ex- 
ceeding an inch in length or breadth, may appear with the catalogue descrip- 
tion of a paper if desired. The charge for the insertion of these pictures is 
$10 a year and such an order carries with it a right to one free copy of the 
Directory (price $5), carriage paid, if the amount of the order is paid in 
advance—not otherwise. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


A quarter-page display advertisement may have a place in letterpress por- 
tion of the Directory in a position on the same page with or opposite the de- 
scription of the paper. The price for this space and position is $25 for each 
issue or $100 for the four issues _ppearing in~ year: and the yearly adver- 
tiser is entitled to a free copy of each of the four issues of the Directory (price 
$5 each), to be delivered to him carriage paid. Half pages and full pages are 
charged at the same rate. Half pages $50, full pages $100, for each issue, 


Discounts for Cash. 


Five per cent may be deducted from prices named if copy of advertise- 
ment and check in full settlement accompany the order. ‘Ten per cent may be 
deducted if payment in advance.is sent for an entire year. 

Orders amounting to Jess than $10 can not be accepted unless paid for in 
advance, because the trouble, delay, expense of bookkeeping, making drafts, 
conducting correspondence, etc., are so frequently greater than the small 
amount of the charge warrants or compensates. 

f Address orders to 


Publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THE LAST. DAY ! 


Plan of Publication of th of the March Edition 
of the  — 
American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 


DECEMBER 15. Submitted proofs for correction to all papers credited with 
regular issues of a thousand copies or more. 


JANUARY 15. Revision commenced, beginning with Part I., Catalogue by 
States. Corrections can not be promised after January 15. 


January 31. Revision Complete. 





The forms go to press on the dates named below, and are closed three 
days earlier ; 
FEBRUARY 1. - To and including California, 
. _Toand including Idaho. 

To and including Illinois. 

To and including Iowa. 

To and including Kentucky. 

‘To and including Massachusetts. 

To and including Minnesota. 

To and including Nebraska. 

To and including New York State. 

To and including Ohio. 

To and including Pennsyivania, 

‘To and including Tennessee, 

To and including Washington, 

To and including Ontario. 

Part II. {over 1,000 circulation), To and including Indiana. 

Part II. To and including Ohio, 

2. Remainder of Part II., all of Part III. (Sunday Newspapers) 
and Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Religious Societies, Educa- 
tion, Househdid, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance 
and Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, Law. 


FEBRUARY 23. -Part IV. (concluded), Medicine and Surgery, Numismatics, 
Philately and Antiques, Scientific. Publications, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred ‘Societies, Labor, Fraternal Or- 
ganizations and Miscellaneous Societies, Agricalture, Live Stock and Kin- 
dred Industries; all other classes of Arts and Industries and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

FEBRUARY 24. All sheets delivered at. the bindery. 

MARCH 1. A Copy of the Directory shipped to each subscriber. 


Advertisements in position will be taken until three days before the form 


for the particular portion is put to press. 
Advertisements to go in the back of the book can be taken as late as 


February I9. 
Address communications to 
Epitor AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 SprucE STREET, New YorE. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


CLEAN NEWSY 
BRIGHT 
ENTERTAINING 


THE 











ELMIRA 
TELEGRAM 


has the Largest Circulation 
of any Sunday paper in New 
York State outside of the 


Borough of Manhattan. 


w 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TEMPLE COURT, 


NEW YORK 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 








Knows, 

A DROP OF INK 
MAKES 
MILLIONS THINK 
_ a o 

“ULA 








PROFUSELY 


ILLUSTRATED 
AND 
UP TO DATE IN 


ALL RESPECTS 








THE 

KIND 

THAT 
ADVERTISERS 

ENJOY 

ALL THE 

TIME 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


For Twenty-five Dollars 


we will print seventy-five words, 
or ten agate lines, in two 
million copies (2,000,000) 
of conspicuous American News- 
papers and complete the work 
within eight days. This is at. 
the rate of only one-eighth of 
a cent a line for 1,000 circula- 
tion. The advertisement will 
appear in but a single issue of 
any paper. It will be placed be- 
fore two million different news- 
paper buyers—or Ten Million 
Readers, if, as is sometimes 
stated, every newspaper is looked 
at on an average by five persons. 


Address with the check 


Tue Geo. P. Rowett Apvertisine Co., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Send $1 for our complete catalogue of all American newspapers. ames fa 
expeeding a thowend, copies. There are about at 6,000 ‘names Re 


lar issues 
catalogue, It isa book of about 150 pages. Ready for delivery December 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 
been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest, It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 
tions is: 


Daily, © 36,323 


Sunday, . 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
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In making up your advertising 


estimates for 1898 don’t 


forget the 


Kyrreet (@ars 


They are recognized as one of 


~wwoorrvwvrwvrvrwrwewewwvewtT 


the leading and standard me- 
diums of modern publicity. It 
is important to place your appro- 


priation in reliable and experi- 


( 
4 
{ 
( 
( 
{ 
4 
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enced hands. We occupy the 


leading place in 


STREET - CAR - ADVERTISING 


at present. 


PP 





GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broapway, N.Y. 
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ax York Journal 


W. R. HEARST. 








Two Years of Progress! 


The New YorK Journal, Morning Edition, has jumped in 
circulation from 56,000 to nearly 300,000 in the two years 
that it has been under the present management. 

The New York JourNAL, Sunday Edition, has jumped. in 
circulation from 50,000 to over 400,000 circulation in the two 
years that it has been under the present management. 

The New York Journal, Evening Edition, was not alive 
when the present management bought the old JourNAL, but in 
less than a year afterwards (to be exact, September 28, 1896) 
this paper was started, and in less than sixteen months has 
attained a circulation of over 250,000. 


ALL THREE EDITIONS 


(Morning, Evening and Sunday) 
Give to advertisers exceptional opportunities. The rates are 
fair and are lower per line per thousand circulation than those 
charged by any newspaper in America. 

There are no absurd rules governing display type. There 
are no conditions that are unfair to advertisers. There is no 
sliding scale of rates. All advertisers come into any of the 
editions of the NEw York JOURNAL on an equal basis. The 
maximum discount on space or time is 20 per cent, and the 
number of lines required to get this discount is 20,000 to be 
used within a year in each paper, or the number of insertions 
to be used within a year in each paper to get this discount is 
312. No advertiser, no matter how much more he may use 
of space, can get a better discount. 

The rate card issued by the New York Journat tells the 
whole story. Advertising Agents can follow it absolutely and 
be certain that an order sent to the papers on the basis of the 
card of rates is just as sure of being the best that they can get 


as if they argued over the matter for a week, and advertising’ 


agents, if they understand their business and are willing to give 
their clients the best service, will always recommend using 


The Morning, Evening and Sunday Editions of the 


New York Journal 
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